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THE SUPREME Court has clipped 
the wings of Mr. Thurman Arnold, the 
man who, while protesting his friend- 
ship for labor, has conducted one of the 
most vicious anti-union campaigns ever 
carried on by any federal officer—mem- 
bers of previous frankly reactionary 
administrations not excepted. In the 
Hutcheson decision the Supreme Court 
very plainly told Mr. Arnold that the 
anti-trust laws cannot be used to stop 
the legitimate activities of labor unions. 
Angered, Mr. Arnold suggests that he 
will ask Congress for legislation to en- 
able him to proceed with his persecution 
of labor. It isn’t likely that he will have 
any more success with Congress than 
with the Supreme Court. Indeed, it 
ijooks very much as if Brother Arnold is 
“all washed up.” If so, no trade union- 
ist will weep. 


GEORGE MEANY has been ap- 
pointed to the newly established Produc- 
tion Planning Board. Serving with 
him will be Harry Hopkins, former 
Secretary of Commerce and more re- 
cently Mr. Roosevelt’s personal emis- 
sary to Great Britain, and other na- 
tionally known figures. The board is 
to advise on “industrial planning dur- 
ing the emergency and post-emergency 
readjustments.” That the assignment 
handed this new agency is of prime 
importance to the nation is universally 
acknowledged. In giving the American 
Federation of Labor direct representa- 
tion on the Production Planning Board 
the government has acted wisely. Labor 
has much to contribute to the defense 
effort if only afforded the opportunity. 


THIS MONTH we are proud to pub- 
lish an article written especially for The 
FEDERATIONIST by Ernest Bevin, Great 
Britain’s Minister of Labor and—people 
are saying—future Prime Minister. De- 
spite the heavy load of work that falls 
upon his shoulders seven days a week, 
Mr. Bevin made it his business to write 
this article. Next month we shall again 
have a real treat for you in the shape 
of an article from the able pen of John 
G. Winant, whose name has been in the 
newspapers of late. Mr. Winant has 
titled his article “The I. L. O. Survives 
the Blitzkrieg.” The I. L. O., of course, 
is the International Labor Office. 


GHLIGHTS 


NEWSPAPER HANDLING of strikes 
in defense industries has given the 
American public an utterly false im- 
pression. The thousands of disputes 
settled peacefully under union agree- 
ments have been ignored by the daily 
press ; of the wholehearted cooperation 
in defense production being given by 
hundreds of thousands of union mem- 
bers the public prints have said noth- 
ing. The American Federation of 
Labor has in its files numerous illustra- 
tions of peaceful relations with em- 
ployers over a period of ten and more 
years. These cases will be brought 
forth to combat the present drive for 
no-strike and compulsory arbitration 
legislation—a drive that owes its mo- 
mentum partially at least to the one- 
sided reporting of employe-employer 
disputes in defense industries. Mean- 
while, labor notes with gratification the 
recent testimony of OPM Director 
Knudsen denying that the strike situa- 
tion is serious and warning emphatically 
against repressive legislation. 





THE FOLLOWING is the text of a 
bill introduced in Connecticut’s Gen- 
eral Assembly by the learned Senator 
Downes: “Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives: A bill 
to insure that people in business will 
earn a fair income for their services 
and for the money they have invested 
without being deprived of same by 
their help striking and interfering with 
them. A fine of ten days in jail for 
any person who starts such trouble 
without previous notice to the business 
man.” In reading this brilliant bill we 
are forced to the conclusion that here 
in Senator Downes we surely have a 
man marked for greatness. Just read 
that bill again. What a pearl! 


IN THE DEATH of Thomas L, 
Hughes, its secretary-treasurer for 
three and one-half decades, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters has 
sustained a heavy loss. But the loss 
is not the Teamsters’ alone. Mr. 
Hughes was a labor leader of the 
highest type and his passing represents 
a loss to the entire organized labor 
family. The union has chosen John 
M. Gillespie, an able and respected man, 
to succeed Mr. Hughes. 
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a IS something about the 
trade union movement that is in- 
divisible. So when you are asked to 
send a few words to the trade union- 
ists in another part of the world, you 
do not feel that you are writing to 
people of another nation but that you 
are communicating with fellow mem- 
bers who feel as you feel and have 
been facing the same 
struggle and trying to 
solve the same problems 
as yourself. 

When I visited other 
countries and met trade 
union colleagues, I never 
felt there was a barrier 
between us. We seemed 
to think the same 
thoughts, to meet the 
same difficulties and to 
be trying to find a way 
out of the same impasse. 

I think there is no 
movement which, in car- 
rying on the great fight 
for the advancement of 
the living standard in the 
respective countries, has 
contributed more to hu- 
manity’s common pool 
than trade unionism. 

We in Gréat Britain prize memo- 
ries of the sane people, the trade un- 
ionists in the United States, who al- 
ways speak with conviction of the pio- 
neers who established the movement 
there. We equally revere the memory 
of your pioneers. 

An outstanding figure, whose friend- 
ship I enjoyed, was Sam Gompers, 
who was born here, traveled there 
and spent his life building up your 
great federation. 

In exchanging knowledge and ex- 
periences we always have had much 
to learn from each other. The splen- 
did thing is that we have never tried 
to withhold information or experience 
from one another. 

During the course of this great 
European struggle wherein the Brit- 
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ish people are in the front line, it is 
often said to me: 

“What do you think the people in 
the United States are thinking ? What 
are they likely to do?” 

My answer has always been that I 
felt I knew what the American trade 
unionists were thinking and what they 
were willing to do. When I have been 


Mr. Bevin (left) listens with pleasure to Greek envoy. 
Fresh tidings of setbacks handed to Signor Mussolini? 


asked why I am so confident, I have 
answered : 

“Because they feel the same as we 
feel. Their ideals are the same as 
ours. They want the right to free 
association. They want to maintain 
liberty. They are aiming, as we are 
aiming, to establish an order of soci- 
ety on the highest possible basis of 
social justice and security.” 

Your movement, like ours, has been 
upward. It has sprung out of the de- 
sires, out of the ambitions, out of the 
hopes of the common people. Its de- 
velopment has been made secure in 
each stage ‘by its own achievements, 
the outcome of its own struggles. 

Its fundamental democratic organi- 
zation will never accept a slave state 
nor obedience to orders from the top. 


Nor will it submit to the machinations 
and wickedness of a Gestapo. 

We were heartened in Great Britain 
by the expression of your great will 
at the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor—your declara- 
tion that you would resist tyranny’s 
forces. We knew that this put into 
words the depth of feeling in the very 

soul of the American 
labor movement. 


When President Green 
on several occasions re- 
affirmed the Federation’s 
determination to support 
the United States gov- 
ernment in its policy of 
aiding the great common 
cause now focused in 
Britain, we knew he was 
reaffirming the will of the 
great masses of Amer- 
ica’s working people. 

That expression stimu- 
lated and encouraged us. 
It increased our deter- 
mination to fight on until 
those seeking to destroy 
all we stood for—all that 
men and women hold 
sacred—are themselves 
destroyed. 

How stimulating was your Execu- 
tive Council’s report to the New Or- 
leans convention! It seemed to crys- 
talize your whole position. I should 
like to quote an excerpt: 

“The full force of the revolution of 
destruction has been turned against 
Great Britain in the Battle of Britain. 
The fate of this last democratic na- 
tion of Europe is of importance to 
every other democratic country 
throughout the world. If Great Brit- 
ain wins the Battle of Britain, de- 
mocracy wins. If Great Britain is 
defeated, then America and democ- 
racy are increasingly menaced.” 

This declaration epitomizes your 
position so well that when it was thus 
clearly and determinedly voiced, it 
proved what I had already said—that 


Wide World 











Determined to whip the Nazis, Britain builds planes night and day 


there was never any need to doubt 
where American trade unionists stood. 

That was further amplified by your 
great President in his magnificent 
radio address to the American peo- 
ple. He, too, was clear and realized 
your position in all its nakedness 
when he said that the experience of 
the past two years proved beyond 
doubt that no nation could appease 
the Nazis. 

“No man can tame a tiger into a 
kitten by stroking it,” he pointed out. 

In the British labor movement we 
were under no delusion as to what 
would happen once Hitler came into 
power. We knew that everything 
labor stood for would go if his regime 
succeeded. His object was to make a 
slave state. And what ruthless meth- 
ods he adopted in order to achieve it! 
Not merely the crushing of the trade 
unions but also the knout, death or 
the concentration camp. 

The same thing has followed in his 
train wherever he has gone. The Nazis 
have taken trade union leaders and 
put them to death. They have stolen 
the money and assets of the move- 
ment. But they. have not destroyed 
its soul—neither in the countries 
which they have conquered nor even 
in Germany, where there are still rem- 
nants, probably crushed at the mo- 
ment but whose resurrection is as 
certain as that dawn follows night. 

Is it not a glorious task whereon 
we are engaged—to destroy tyranny, 
to allow the plant of freedom to revive 
and the soul of man to start again 
on its upward course? 

We are adopting in this country 
far-reaching measures of organization 
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others are occupied in the great hos- 
pital services. 

In addition, manpower for industry 
is now being so reorganized as to 
make every ounce of effort effective, 
thereby obtaining the highest produc- 
tivity. Thus our brave lads may be 
equipped with every known device of 
war to meet the German on equal, 
even superior, terms. 

We are not asking of others whit 
we are unwilling to do ourselves. \Ve 
know that we won not only your re- 
spect but also your admiration by our 
amazing achievements with inadequate 
equipment in the first Battle of Brit- 
ain last Summer when the Luftwaffe 
was defeated over our coast. 

In industry we have voluntarily 
agreed to restrictions on our move- 
ments, acceptance of instructions re- 
garding the best place in which to 
serve and how we shall serve in order 
to meet and defeat the next violent 
attack. 
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é Kecutive Council Meets. 


rgvHE EXECUTIVE Council of the 
3 American Federation of Labor, at 
a busy Winter meeting last month in 
Miami, reiterated its wholehearted 


support of the na- 
es cutive 


gram but at the 
same time emphati- 
cally proclaimed its 
opposition to ali 
anti-strike or com- 
pulsory arbitration 
legislation. The 
Council adopted a 
strongly phrased 
statement con- 
demning bills now 
before Congress 
designed to deprive wage-earners of 
their fundamental rights. The state- 
ment (see Page 8 for full text) was 
drafted for the Council by Vice-Presi- 
dents Matthew Woll and G. M. Bug- 
niazet and Secretary-Treasurer Meany. 
In adopting it the Council directed 
that copies be dispatched immediately 
to all members of Congress. 

“Organized labor is unalterably op- 
posed to anti-strike or compulsory 
arbitration legislation in any form 
whatsoever,” the Council’s declaration 
set forth. 

The statement pointed out that even 
Great Britain, at the most critical mo- 
ment in all its history, has not resorted 
to anti-labor legislation. If Britain 
could do without such legislation at 
this time, said the Council, surely there 
was no reason for the Congress of the 
United States to hasten to pass bills 
of this vicious type. 

Without mentioning them by name, 
the Council’s statement embraced in 
its condemnation the measures spon- 
sored by Representatives Carl Vinson, 
Clare E. Hoffman, Howard W. Smith 
and others. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
is anxious to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment for the promotion of efficiency 
in production and for the elimination 
of obstacles to continuous production,” 
the statement asserted. 

“We recognize that the present war 
is one of machines and of men who 
make them. We appreciate that effi- 
ciency and regularity in production are 
esseiitial for the establishment of our 
own adequate defenses. 

“\Ve understand, too, that it is essen- 
tial for the preservation of American 
democracy that Great Britain win the 
war and that for her to do so America 
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tional defense pro- 
EKt 


must supply her with materials, ma- 
chines and weapons. 

“Organized labor has demonstrated 
in the past and will demonstrate again 
that superiority in efficiency can and 
will be maintained by voluntary action 
on the part of workers employed in 
industry and without compulsion of 
any kind. 

“Organized labor has indicated its 
willingness to conciliate, mediate and 
voluntarily arbitrate its labor differ- 
ences. Ifthe same disposition is shown 
by employers, the nation is assured 
of the practical elimination of labor 
strife.” 

Another declaration of prime impor- 
tance bearing upon the relationship of 





organized labor to the national defense 
program was that adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Council calling for a fuller 
application of voluntary collective bar- 
gaining. 

The Council said labor welcomes the 
opportunity for millions of hitherto 
unemployed to find work in connection 
with defense, but added: 

“We must build up our armed forces 
and equipment without losing the gains 
we have made in high wages and short 
hours and without in any way limiting, 
restricting or disregarding the rights 
established on behalf of wage-earners 
and their trade unions through collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

This statement follows in part: 











These three men are, left to right: Vice-Presidents Flore, Brown 
and Birthright. They were snapped at Executive Council meeting 





“To see that labor’s gains are actu- 
ally preserved will require constant 
vigilance. While we call on all work- 
ers to contribute wholeheartedly of 
their labor and service to the end that 
we may achieve the greatest possible 
volume of defense production under 
fair standards of work, we are not 
unmindful of the pernicious drive of 
reactionary employers and others who 
would use the nation’s present emer- 
gency as a means for lowering wages, 
lengthening working hours and in gen- 
eral destroying the effectiveness of our 
trade unions. 

“Neither are we unmindful of the 
danger of unwarrantable price ad- 
vances and of possible price profiteer- 
ing. To meet this danger labor needs 
to be constantly on the alert. On the 
other hand, every increase in the per 
capita production makes possible a rise 
in wages and a shortening of working 
hours and without unduly disturbing 
the general price structure or affecting 
adversely the interests of consumers. 
Not alone profits but wages as well 
should and must share in an ever- 
increasing productivity of our nation. 

“We have directed attention, on pre- 
vious occasions, to the necessity of 
stabilization designed equally to pro- 
tect the nation’s welfare and that of 
employers and of labor. We hold that 
cooperation and stability cannot be 
established or be maintained through 
the control of a few but can be achieved 
only by the well-established practice 
of collective bargaining. 

“Indeed, the more extensive and the 
more embracing is the coverage in- 
cluded in collective bargaining, the 
greater and more beneficial will be the 
resultant consequences to both the em- 
ployers and workers and to the nation 
as a whole. ... 

“We again unalterably reaffirm our 
opposition to any development, system 
or regulation with reference to national 
defense in particular or stabilization in 
general which in any way may chal- 
lenge or replace or weaken voluntary 
collective bargaining in the determin- 
ing of wages and other conditions of 
work. 

“We insist that all production for 
national defense and for any other 
purpose must be done by free labor 
and not by labor working under dic- 
tation or compulsion. . . . 

“The nation’s present emergency re- 
quires that those in national authority 
direct their efforts to encourage and 
to provide a wider and fuller applica- 
tion of the system of voluntary collec- 
tive bargaining than has heretofore 
prevailed. 

“Production for national defense de- 
mands a full and practical application 
of our free institutions. The very 
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purpose of the nation’s effort for na- 
tional defense is to protect those essen- 
tials of institutions of free men and 
which mark the difference between 
American methods and those applied 
by totalitarian countries.” 

Another subject which occupied an 
outstanding place on the agenda of the 
Executive Council was the prosecution 
of labor unions by Thurman Arnold, 
head of the Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will continue to resist with all its 
power Mr. Arnold’s “perversion of the 
anti-trust laws,” the Council made 
clear in replying to charges of “labor 
abuses” made by the Assistant At- 
torney-General before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee and the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

The Council said Mr. Arnold was 
evidently deeply disappointed at the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision 
throwing out the case which he initi- 
ated against President William L. 


eration of Labor, denied the charge 
made by Mr. Arnold before the House 
Judiciary Committee that practices of 
organized labor were increasing the 
nation’s bill for food and housing and 
thus hampering defense efforts. 

“Mr. Arnold has mixed his facts,” 
Mr. Green said. “It is our opinion 
that the increase of costs and services 
attributed by him to the action of thie 
unions is attributable to other causes.” 

The Council cleared the way for tlie 
reaffiliation in the near future of the 
International Typographical Union. 
An agreement under which the I.T.U. 
would return to good standing in thie 
A. F. of L. was approved by the 
Council. 

The proposal for reaffiliation is to 
go to the 80,000 members of the Typo- 
graphical Union in a referendum, Mr. 
Green announced. If the proposal is 
ratified, the I.T.U. will return to the 
fold at the convention of the A. F. 
of L. next October. 

Terms of the agreement were not 








This Executive Council trio is made up of Vice-Presidents Mahon 
(left), Woll and Weber, each a leader of labor for many years 


Hutcheson and other officers of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

The Assistant Attorney-General was 
condemned for his use of “subtle 
propaganda based on distortion of fact 
and law” and for proclaiming that the 
Anti-Trust Division intended to “go 
on prosecuting labor although the Su- 
preme Court rejected the grounds on 
which its prosecution was initiated.” 

In a press conference William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 


revealed, Mr. Green explaining that 
both sides had pledged not to disclose 
them until submission of the agreement 
to the I.T.U. membership. An over- 
whelming affirmative vote is expected 
in the referendum since—as Mr. Green 
told the press—President Claude M. 
Baker and the Executive Board of the 
I.T.U. will strongly recommend ap- 
proval of reaffiliation. 

The Typographical Union, one of 
the organizations which founded the 
American Federation of Labor, was 
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suspended on authority of the 1939 
convention of the A. F. of L. because 
of its refusal to pay the one-cent per 
member per month assessment levied 
by the Federation to provide funds for 
organization purposes. At the last 
convention of the A. F. of L. this 
assessment was abolished, removing 
the stumbling block in the way of re- 
affiliation. 

During that convention an Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor committee 


tating the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor. 

It is expected that a new liaison of- 
ficial between Latin-American labor 
and the American Federation of Labor 
will soon be called into service to take 
the place of the late Santiago Iglesias. 
The A. F. of L. is eager to have the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
functioning again within a reasonably 
short time in view of the grave threat 
of European and Asiatic totalitarian- 


Others who played prominent parts in the Council’s Winter meeting. 
Left to right: Vice-Presidents Bugniazet, Harrison and Bates 


met in New Orleans with President 
Baker and other representatives of the 
I.T.U. and laid the basis for a reunion. 
The A. F. of L. committee comprised 
Vice-Presidents T. A. Rickert, Mat- 
thew Woll, G. M. Bugniazet and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer George Meany. 

The Executive Council also decided 
the time was ripe for a revival of the 
long-dormant Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor and designated President 
Green and Vice-President Woll, as 
officers of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion as well as of the A. F. of L., to 
submit to the next Council meeting a 
comprehensive plan for revitalization 
of the Pan-American body. 

Mr. Green told the Council that he 
had had some correspondence with the 
officers of the Free Federation of 
Workingmen of Puerto Rico and with 
Luis Morones and his associates of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor (Con- 
federacion Regional Obrera Mexicana, 
better known simply as CROM) and 
that there was unanimous sentiment 
among all of them in favor of rehabili- 
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ism against the Americas. Another 
factor is the fact that 1942 will mark 
the 450th anniversary of the discovery 
of America. 

Mr. Green said the Pan-American 
Federation, when rehabilitated, would 
work only with the free, democratic 
trade unions and would shun any rela- 
tionship with trade union centers con- 
trolled by government or Communists. 

Before adjourning its two-week 
meeting the Executive Council decided 
to oppose the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. The last convention directed 
the Council to investigate the project. 

~The following reasons were given 
for the Council’s action: 

(1) There is no economic justifica- 
tion for the project. 

(2) The major benefits from the 
project would accrue to Canada while 
the greater part of the expense would 
be assumed by the United States. 

(3) The project would not benefit 
agricultural groups. 

(4) It cannot be self-sustaining. 

Vice-Presidents George M. Harri- 


son and Woll and Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany were authorized to draft a 
statement setting forth the Federation's 
opposition, to be sent to members of 
Congress. 

The Council was addressed by Colo- 
nel Philip B. Fleming, Wage-Hour 
Administrator, and Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Dan W. Tracy, 
former president of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

After hearing Colonel Fleming the 
Council decided not to press for amend- 
ments to the Wage and Hour Law at 
this time. The Federation has some 
amendments which it wil] ultimately 
put forward, Mr. Green told the re- 
porters, but it does not wish to do so 
now because of the national emergency. 

The work of the Wage and Hour 
Division was praised warmly by Mr. 
Green. Said he: 

“This is one of the government de- 
partments we feel is doing an excellent 
piece of work, applying the law in a 
way that is satisfactory to labor.” 

The Council decided to call upon all 
State Federations of Labor to take 
action to secure the enactment of legis- 
lation to outlaw the Communist party 
and prohibit its appearance upon the 
ballot. The New Orleans convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
branded the Communist party as an 
agency of a foreign government whose 
purpose is the violent overthrow of the 
American form of government. 

The Council denied applications for 
union charters by pari-mutuel em- 
ployes, racetrack grooms and exercise 
boys. These workers are too closely 
connected with gambling, the Council 
felt. A similar petition by a group of 
Louisville lawyers was also rejected, 
on the ground that the attorneys were 
not wage-earners but fee-charging pro- 
fessional men. 

The apprentice training program of 
the National Youth Administration 
was examined by the Council. A com- 
mittee of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department brought the 
matter before the Council. The com- 
mittee reported that in some localities 
the NYA had put on as many as ten 
apprentice boys to one seasoned crafts- 
man. An A. F. of L. committee will 
meet with Administrator Aubrey Wil- 
liams and place before him the griev- 
ances of labor relative to the NYA. 

The Council received reports of 
amazing organizational progress by 
various affiliates of the Federation. 
Among those appearing in person to 
inform the Council of organizing ac- 
tivity were Irvan Cary, president of the 
United Automobile Workers-A. F. of 
L., and Arnold S. Zander, president of 
the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes. 
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Statement Condemning No-Strike Bills 








The following is the full text of the statement denouncing 
proposed legislation to outlaw strikes and impose compulsory 
arbitration adopted by the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at its recent Miami meeting: 


Organized labor is unalterably opposed to anti-strike or 
compulsory arbitration legislation in any form whatsoever. 
Labor has always regarded compulsory work or service as 
violative of our cherished liberties and in direct violation 
of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution. The 
question of forced labor was settled by the Civil War and 
should not be revived at this time. 

The American Federation of Labor is in full agreement 
with the present policy of our government in providing 
adequate defense for this country, in safeguarding the 
rights and liberties of our neighbors in the Western Hem- 
isphere, and in assisting Great Britain and her allies to with- 
stand the aggression of the totalitarian powers and thus 
defending the principles and ideals of human rights, free- 
dom and of democracy. 

The American Federation of Labor has proven its loyalty 
and patriotism on more than one occasion. In previous 
emergencies, whether in time of peace or war, the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated unions have always 
been found ready and willing to aid our government in its 
defense and in the promotion of the welfare and well-being 
of our people. There is no reason to question their loyalty 
on this occasion and in this emergency. 


We regret that there is, as in the last war, a movement 
on foot to limit, curtail and destroy established and funda- 


mental rights of the workers in this country. Opponents 
of organized labor see in this emergency an opportunity to 
tear down rights acquired by organized labor in struggles 
over the years and which have now become the established 
policy of the nation. 

This anti-labor policy manifests itself in the submission to 
the present Congress of numerous bills dealing with the 
subject of labor and defense industries. It would be diffi- 
cult to make detailed comment respecting each bill. In the 
main, they profess to deal with obstacles in the way of con- 
tinuous production. In truth, they seek to prevent the 
exercise of fundamental rights of organized labor such as 
the right to self-organization, to form, join or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively, to engage in other 
lawful concerted activities for the promotion of the welfare 
and living standards of workers. 

It is now the settled policy of this country that these rights 
are constitutionally guaranteed. Yet an examination of the 
bills referred to indicates conclusively that the foregoing 
rights would be curtailed, invaded and in many instances 
completely annihilated. The most common means by which 
these bills seek to deny organized labor its fundamental 
rights is to provide for so-called “cooling off’ periods. 
During these periods no strike or stoppage of work may 
take place. However, it is apparent that the real purpose 
is not a “cooling off” period but rather to impose upon 
organized labor “compulsory arbitration.” 

The American Federation of Labor is 
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unalterably 


opposed to compulsory arbitration in any form. It is con- 
trary to every basic principle of Americanism. The adop- 
tion of the principles of compulsory arbitration would be to 
adopt that which the defense program is set up to defeat. 
The enactment of compulsory work legislation can only 
result in industrial confusion. The ensuing period of indus- 
trial unrest would do more harm to the defense program in 
the important months ahead than could possibly be undone 
by years of rigid enforcement of a statute that would be 
the very essence of slavery. 

The British government in its present hour of test and 
trial has found it unnecessary to resort to anti-labor legis- 
lation. Instead it has appealed to the heart and mind of 
labor. As a result, labor in Great Britain is giving service 


Here, in the usual order, we see Secretary Meany, 
President Green and Vice-President Hutcheson 


of the highest order and of the most valuable kind. If 
Great Britain, at a crucial moment, the most critical in all 
its history, has found it unnecessary to resort to anti-labor 
legislation, why should the Congress of the United States 
do so? Labor in America will give service on a voluntary 
basis just as labor in Great Britain is doing. 

The American Federation of Labor is anxious to cooper- 
ate with the government for the promotion of efficiency in 
production and for the elimination of obstacles to continuous 
production. We recognize that the present war is one of 
machines and of men who make them. We appreciate that 
efficiency and regularity in production are essential for the 
establishment of our own adequate defenses. We uncer- 
stand, too, that it is essential for the preservation of Ameri- 
can democracy that Great Britain win the war and that for 
her to do so America must supply her with materials, 
machines and weapons. 

Organized labor has demonstrated in the past and will 
demonstrate again that superiority in efficiency can and will 
be maintained by voluntary action (Continued on Page 32) 
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A FUTURE date has already been 
LX earmarked by the finger of his- 
tory, a date as yet unknown to us but 
one we are approaching with deadly 
certainty—the day that will mark the 
end of the warfare now convulsing the 
world and signalize the beginning of 
lasting peace. 

On that day a new page will be 
turned in the annals of our times, clos- 
ing the chapter which we are now liv- 
ing with its gruesome story of aggres- 
sion, greed for power, of bloodshed, 
of great terror and also of heroic re- 
sistarice and of supreme courage. That 
(ay will also open a new chapter whose 
pages are to be filled with the record 
success or our failure to assure 
ireedom, justice and opportunity for 
creative effort in a democracy. 

_ When that day will come we don’t 
‘now. But we do know that we must 
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prepare for it. For on that day will 
begin the ultimate test of our ability to 
withstand the terrific impact of transi- 
tion from war to peace without sacri- 
ficing our free institutions and without 
surrendering democracy itself. 

Will that first day of peace herald 


MERGENGY. 


the dawn of a new era of prosperity, 
of equity and of stable growth? Or 
will it merely reflect the afterglow of 
dying fires in the blast furnaces, smelt- 
ers and kilns which will have done their 
job of feverish “all out’? production of 
defense material and equipment and 
which are no longer needed? 

Will the great armory for defense of 
the democracies be converted into a 
great toolshed for building upon the 
foundations of world peace, or will it 
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stand an abandoned and ghostly re- 
minder of a valiant defense effort 
which only served as a prelude to a 
peace struggle against unmanageable 
economic forces, against unemployment 
and against despair? 

Today this problem of the aftermath 
is only second to the problem of na- 
tional defense in its share of impor- 
tance in our national policy. Our 
concern for defense is pressing 
and immediate. But while in the 
decisions underlying each step of 
our policy today the demands of 
defense must be given foremost 
consideration, provision for the 
post-emergency readjustment 
must be made with equal care. 

For, unless our programs of 
taxation, public works, housing, 
factory allocation, employment 
and training are tested in terms 
of our post-emergency require- 
ments and unless every single de- 
fense action is tested in those 
terms, we shall face peace in utter 
helplessness, unable to shift our 
entire economy to a sound peace- 
time basis, unable to meet the 
peacetime needs for full produc- 
tion, trade and employment. 

In approaching the return to 
peacetime life, we must deal with 
many uncertainties and many 
quantities which will long remain 
unknown. When the emergency 
will be over is an unanswerable 
question. Whether the peace will 
mean a victory or a defeat for 
the people of Great Britain and 
of other democratic nations is also 
impossible to foretell. 

But if we as a nation persist 
in our determination to do our 
full share in this worldwide de- 
fense of democracies we can at 
least count on a peace which will 
bring victory to the democracies 
and which will bring equity and 
economic justice to the people 
who have been denied them by 
dictatorship. 













What productive peacetime use can 
we find for the machinery and equip- 
ment we are installing at great public 
cost for defense production? 

What peacetime use can be found 
for thousands of workers unemployed 
or intensively trained for defense work? 

This and a number of equally essen- 
tial problems which are now receiving 
little or no attention should be sub- 


Senator Wagner wants us 
to prepare now for the 
economic shock of peace 





ica’s resources of men and machines in 
maintaining and improving the eco- 
nomic well-being of all the people.” 

This commission, composed of 
twelve members, six designated by 
Congress and six by the President 
would report to Congress through the 
President from time to time the resu!ts 
of its inquiry together with its recom- 
mendations for appropriate legislation, 

In introducing this resolution 
Senator Wagner said: 

“Our inability*in the past ten 
years to put all our man and 
machine power to work has in- 
creased the cost of government 
and constituted a cruel waste of 
valuable resources. To avoid he- 
ing suddenly confronted with 
these problems in aggravated 
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Mr. Waewen introduced the following joint resolution; which was read twice 


1 


2 of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
8 That there is hereby established a Commission, to be known 


4 as the Post-Emergency Economic Advisory Commission, 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Janwvanry 9, 1941 


and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor 





JOINT RESOLUTION 


Establishing the Post-Emergency Economic Advisory 
Commission. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 


study the economic problems likely to confront the Nation 
upon the termination of the present defense emergency, and 
to formulate a comprehensive program for the full utilization 
of America’s resources of men and machines in maintaining 


and improving the economic well-being of all the people. 


EE os 


form when the defense emergency 
ends, it is not too early now to 
center attention on the posible 
means at our disposal to avoid 
them. 

“Most emphatically I do not 
have in mind merely another re- 
lief plan on a more gigantic 
scale.” 

The joint resolution proposed 
by Senator Wagner has the un- 
qualified support of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which 
is keenly aware of the pressing 
need for its enactment. Labor 
believes that, if well-manned and 
properly organized, such a com- 
mission can become an effective 
guide and a vitalizing force in 
mobilizing the resources of 
America for peacetime needs. 

Some of the steps that should 
be taken to avert mass unemploy- 
ment and economic collapse at 
the end of the emergency can 
only be clearly outlined after a 
careful study of the problem. 
A number of the measures, how- 
ever, can be readily indicated at 
the present time. 

Incentives for stabilizing full 
employment at the end of the 
emergency can be developed by 








Many phases of the problem, 
however, are already clear and 
certain, and to these we can and must 
‘turn our attention without delay. Be- 
fore this year is out we shall have a 
million and a half men under arms and 
in military training, and millions of 
workers brought into intensive defense 
production. 

When peace comes we will be able 
to demobilize a substantial part of our 
armed force and will terminate most, 
if not all, of the basic production of 
guns, shells and bullets, and of the en- 
tire vast supply of military clothing, 
equipment and facilities which is keep- 
ing busy the major portion of our in- 
dustrial plant. 
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jected to searching study without a 
moment’s delay. 

With his unfailing ability to project 
his vision beyond the crowded multi- 
tude of immediate political and eco- 
nomic issues, to sense and define the 
basic long-range problem, Senator Rob- 
ert F. Wagner introduced on Janu- 
ary 9 a joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of a Post-Emergency 
Economic Advisory Commission “to 
study the economic problems likely to 
confront the nation upon the termina- 
tion of the present defense emergency, 
and to formulate a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the full utilization of Amer- 


means of taxation. 

The shift from war production to 
peace production will be fundamen- 
tally a shift from heavy industries 
such as iron and steel and munitions to 
consumers’ goods industries. 

Tax readjustments developed now in 
such a way as to make possible a reduc- 
tion of the tax burden on consumption 
of goods and services could go a long 
way toward expanding the market ior 
consumers’ goods and stimulating their 
production. 

Planning of desirable peacetime 
public works should be done now s0 
that work could be begun and employ- 
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ment assured on a peacetime public 
works, program without delay. 

Provision for a post-emergency 
housing program for low-income fami- 
lies could be made most effectively if 
closely related to a thoughtfully con- 
ceived and soundly developed defense 
housing plan. 

Much of the administration of de- 
fense housing has been diverted from 
its immediate task by being made a 
testing ground for expensive experi- 
nents with droll schemes and untried 
methods. 

Yet defense housing administration 
can render an outstanding service to 
the nation if it provides the needed 
housing facilities for the defense work- 
ers and at the same time makes sure 
that most of this defense housing be- 
comes available for post-emergenicy use 
by low-income wage-earners and their 
families, of whom millions are still 
compelled to live in housing which 
cannot even meet the lowest standards 
of decency, safety and health. A bal- 
anced low-rent housing program 
should play a foremost part in achiev- 
ing this end. 

The present program of factory allo- 
cation is guided almost exclusively by 
the immediate strategic, economic and 
sometimes even political considerations. 
Yet the allocation of new machinery 
and equipment for defense production 
should be tested not only in terms of 
the most efficient production and the 
safest and most desirable distribution 
of its essential products. Such alloca- 
tion should also be tested for the avail- 
ability of the plant and equipment with 
a view to its maximum peacetime util- 
ization in the post-emergency period. 

Unless this is done we shall be faced 
with the prospect of building a net- 
work of industrial communities which 
are certain to become ghost towns, con- 
demned to stand in the years to come 
as silent and deserted reminders of our 
improvidence. 

Study, planning and coordination of 
labor supply are no less important. 
Well-planned development of indus- 
trial activity for defense purposes, if 
thoroughly coordinated with realistic 
plans for the fullest utilization of the 
available labor supply and with devel- 
opment of sound and permanent hous- 
ing facilities and of health and welfare 
services, can assure stable and healthy 
community growth in the future. A 
haphazard allocation of defense work, 
on the other hand, will not only make 
the expenditures for machinery, equip- 
ment, factory buildings and temporary 
shelter costly and wasteful, but will 
serve to set off a flow of homeless and 
destitute migratory labor on a scale no 
nation has yet seen. 

Careful planning of the post-emer- 
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gency relief problem should be begun 
at once if the burden of unemployment 
and dependency in the transition from 
a war economy to a peace economy is 
not to become insupportable. 

Our great social security program 
should also undergo a careful revision 
so that through adequate tax contribu- 
tions during the emergency period of 
intensive business activity sufficient re- 
serves could be accumulated. This 


would make possible increased unem- 
ployment benefits over longer benefit 
periods in order to sustain the purchas- 
ing power at the beginning of the post- 
emergency period and to cushion the 


shock of sudden demobilization of the 
defense industries and the mass unem- 
ployment among defense workers. 

Another question of utmost impor- 
tance to assure prosperity when peace 
comes is that of developing a sound 
and feasible plan of active participa- 
tion on the part of the United States 
in the economic reconstruction of the 
post-war world. Assurance of peace- 
time export markets for American 
goods is vital to American industry 
and to American workers. 

President William Green forcefully 
stressed this point when he testified be- 
fore Congress to pledge the American 
Federation of Labor’s support of the 
lend-lease program. 

Mr. Green pleaded with Congress 
not to “lose sight of the crucial prob- 
lem we shall be facing, possibly in 
a short time, when our nation stands 
face to face with the task of returning 
to normal life and of dismantling the 
great arsenal we shall have built up.” 


“Tt is only fair to our own people 








and equitable to all people concerned,” 
Mr. Green said, “that, in return for 
effective aid we furnish to other na- 
tions, these nations through a solemn 
covenant would pledge themselves to a 
cooperative arrangement which would 
assure an outlet for American goods 
in a peacetime world market and thus 
provide a basis for full employment to 
our workers when peace comes. 

“The aftermath of the present strug- 
gle will be a crucial test of our eco- 
nomic system and even of our institu- 
tions themselves. I cannot think of a 
fairer and yet more imperative safe- 
guard against utter chaos and collapse 
at the end of this war that is now 
raging throughout the world than a 
clearcut formula of full economic par- 
ticipation by the United States in the 
period of post-war world reconstruc- 
tion.” 


When peace comes every nation tak- 
ing part in the present struggle will 
be faced with the problem of demobili- 
zation of its armies and of reorganiza- 
tion of its war industries. Struggle 
for world markets and competition for 
each nation’s products will inevitably 
be keen and bitter. 

But while other nations will suffer 
from a lasting handicap of wholesale 
destruction of their industrial equip- 
ment and depletion of their resources, 
American industry will be well 
equipped to provide the world with 
many commodities not otherwise avail- 
able from any source. 

Plans for such production and trade 
should be formulated now so that they 
could be implemented with binding 
agreements and carried out fairly and 
equitably with respect to all nations 
concerned. 


To wait for peace before devising 
such plans and formulating such agree- 
ments is to spell doom for any Amer- 
ican participation in the world economy 
after the war. 

Unless we make provision for a post- 
war world trade program before the 
war is over we shall be condemned to 
a complete economic isolation and utter 
loss of all outlets for our goods, thus 
only adding to the gravity of post- 
emergency readjustment. 

Thus broadly outlining the problem 
of the emergency aftermath, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor calls upon 
representatives of American industry, 
technology and government to join 
with labor in an intensive and con- 
structive effort to insure America 
against a post-emergency crisis and to 
make provision for full employment 
and full use of our industrial plant and 
of our resources as a means of pro- 
viding a firm foundation for a lasting, 
prosperous and democratic peace. 
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MR. ARNOLD GETS STOPPED 


HAT THE labor of a human be- 

ing “is not a commodity or article 
of commerce” was the ringing declara- 
tion of Section 6 of the Clayton Act, 
passed by Congress in 1914. The act 
was intended to make clear to the 
courts that labor was to be exempted 
from the anti-trust laws when engaged 
in labor disputes, strikes, picketing and 
boycotting, unless such activities were 
resorted to in furtherance of a collu- 
sive arrangement with employers. 

But the courts refused to heed the 
mandate of Congress. By refined defi- 
nitions and a whittling process labor 
was held to be civilly and criminally 
liable for activities in restraint of trade, 
even though such activities were in 
furtherance of, or an outgrowth of, 
controversies and demands on which 
the very life of labor depended. 

In spite of adverse decisions by the 
courts, the Department of Justice ab- 
stained from prosecuting labor under 
the anti-trust laws. But in 1938 the 
present head of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion pronounced a new code of crimes 
under the Sherman Act applicable to 
labor. 


You Can't Do That 


He pronounced it to be a crime for 
labor to: 

(1) Prevent the use of cheaper ma- 
terials, improved equipment or more 
efficient methods. 

(2) Compel the hiring of useless 
and unnecessary labor. 

(3) Destroy an established and legit- 
imate system of collective bargaining. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has now passed on the two most vital 
of the coded crimes—that of displac- 
ing cheaper labor and jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 

The first class dealt with, and 
knocked into a cocked hat by the United 
States Supreme Court, is the declara- 
tion of the court in the Apex case, 
wherein it pointed out: 

“Furthermore, successful union ac- 
tivity, as for example consummation 
of a wage agreement with employers, 
may have some influence on price com- 
petition by eliminating that part of 
such competition which is based on dif- 
ferences in labor standards. 

“Since in order to render a labor 
combination effective it must eliminate 
the competition from non-union-made 
goods...an elimination of price com- 
petition based on differences in labor 
standards is the objective of any na- 
tional labor organization.” 
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By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


General Counsel, 
American Federation of Labor 


Then came a series of cases dealing 
with the “jurisdictional dispute.” The 
first was a civil case involving the 
A. F. of L. building trades in New 
Orleans. Justice Porterie held that: 

“The next link in the conspiracy to 
break when the legal test is applied 
is that the actions of the Teamsters 
Union or building trades unions are 
alleged by complainant as acts of con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade under the 
Anti-Trust Act. The court considers 
these actions as ‘lawfully carrying out 
the legitimate objects’ of these unions. 

“Such competition between labor un- 
ions is lawful, and the acts pleaded in 
furtherance thereof, even to the extent 
of threatening strikes in furtherance of 
such lawful object, are lawful and 
proper. There can be no conspiracy 
to perform lawful acts in furtherance 
of a lawful purpose.” 

Did the Anti-Trust Division halt, or 
go cautiously? It did not. It indicted 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and its local union officials 
in Washington, D. C., and it indited 
the Carpenters in St. Louis. 

Mr. Arnold’s public announcement 
of the institution of these prosecutions 
of labor unions as violators of the 
Sherman Act for activities that had 
never been thought of as crimes, even 
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THURMAN ARNOLD 
Spanked neatly by Supreme Court 








by the most reactionary courts, was a 
bombshell. 

Here indeed was an anomalous situii- 
tion. A sub-executive of an understan«- 
ing government had determined to en- 
bark upon a course that flouted and 
contradicted the clear labor policy of 
the administration. 

It soon became apparent that thie 
head of the Anti-Trust Division, 
equipped with the reputation of a lib- 
eral and progressive academician, and 
with the wholehearted support of the 
reactionary press, had taken it upon 
himself to save American democracy 
by destroying the trade union move- 
ment. 

Arrogantly prating his desire to help 
labor, and referring to the alleged sup- 
port of unnamed labor leaders, he saw 
fit to revive the Sherman Act with its 
sordid history of labor oppression as a 
means of furthering his destructive con- 
cept of labor’s rights. 

Indictments of labor unions became 
the order of the day. Never before, 
even under the most hostile administra- 
tions, had there been such an extensive 
campaign of public prosecutions of 
labor unions under the Sherman Act. 


To Him It Was Very Simple 


By an amazing usurpation of judicial 
and legislative functions, the head of 
the Anti-Trust Division was able to 
read into the prohibitions of the Sher- 
man Act any labor activity which he, 
personally, did not approve or under- 
stand. 

Among other things, he was going 
to solve the problem of jurisdictional 
controversies. What to persons who 
had devoted their lives to the study of 
labor economics and trade union struc- 
ture was an extremely complicated 
social and economic problem was to 
this gentleman a simple matter. Con- 
gress, he determined, in 1890 intended 
by the Sherman Act to make a juris- 
dictional controversy a crime. 

It seemed not to perturb him that 
in some fifty years of administration of 
the Sherman Act no other Assistant 
Attorney-General had read such an in- 
plication in the language of an act 
which all knew was aimed at the 
curbing of predatory business trusts. 

Nor did the fact that the right of a 
union to strike in furtherance of a juris- 
dictional claim had been recognized by 
courts on common law principles to be 
a lawful right, even before the Sher- 
man Act was passed, have any restr in- 
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ing influence on the Assistant Attorney- 
General. 

It became a criminal act, in his 
warped view, for working men to at- 
tempt to preserve their limited means 
of livelihood. 

One would have thought that the 
ist that would be done would be to 
sue a sample indictment, expedite 
; appeal to the Supreme Court, and 
t an authoritative determination from 
at court. 

Instead, with characteristic and arbi- 
trary cocksureness, the Assistant Attor- 
ney-General proceeded to prosecute 
wherever he found a situation he did 
not like. Labor unions were exposed 
to burdensome expenses and, of course, 
to much adverse publicity. 

But it is to the credit of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and to some 
of its affiliates, particularly the Car- 
penters and the Teamsters, that they 
resisted this vicious assault. With un- 
stinted energy they determined to fight 
the battle to its bitter end, and to re- 
establish the basic rights of working 
people. 

As already stated, one of the first 
prosecutions instigated by the Anti- 
Trust Division was directed against 
a Washington, D. C., local of the Team- 
sters International. 

The indictment charged a violation 
of the act because the Teamsters struck 
and refused to work on buildings which 
employed teamsters affiliated with an- 
other union, in violation of a previous 
jurisdictional award in favor of the 
Teamsters Union. 


Could Present No Proof 


There was another phase of the in- 
dictment that deserves mention. Al- 
though the Assistant Attorney-General 
had publicly declared that he would 
not use the Sherman Act as a police 
measure—that is to say, that he would 
prosecute under the Sherman Act only 
when the objectives of a strike were 
unlawful, and not where the means 
used were unlawful—nevertheless, in 
this indictment he charged a violation 
of the act because of alleged violence 
used by the Teamsters. And he alleged 
it in spite of the fact that when the 
case went to trial he could offer not 
an iota of proof that any violence had 
been engaged in. 

Unfortunately, the demurrer to the 
indictment was overruled by the Dis- 
trict Court so that the case had to go 
to trial. It took two weeks and an 
array of five lawyers for the prosecu- 
tion to present its proof. Upon com- 
pletion of the government’s case, and 
before producing a single witness in 
rebuttal, a motion was made to direct 
a verdict in favor of the defendants on 
the ground that the proof did not sup- 
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FELIX FRANKFURTER 
Writes an epochal decision 


port a charge of violation of the Sher- 
man Act. This motion the trial judge 
sustained, and he directed the jury to 
return a verdict of not guilty. It was, 
of course, a signal victory for the 
Teamsters and for all organized labor, 
and a humiliating setback for the Anti- 
Trust Division. 

But the Terrio case and the Team- 
sters’ case were ended by winning them 
in the Iower courts. The Assistant 


Attorney-General persisted and, when 


the Carpenters’ case was dismissed by 
Judge Davis in St. Louis, he promptly 
appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Hutcheson case also grew out 
of an indictment charging that a juris- 
dictional controversy violated the Sher- 
man Act. 

The writer of this article had occa- 
sion to examine the briefs and argu- 
ments submitted by counsel on behalf 
of the Carpenters. Their completeness 
and their excellent quality are a fortu- 
nate circumstance for all organized 
labor. 

They resulted in the most lucid 
expression ever made by the Supreme 
Court on the applicability of the Sher- 
man Act to labor unions. 

In language so clear that even future 
ambitious Assistant Attorney-Generals 
will not dare to distort it, the court pro- 
nounced the extremely limited connec- 
tion between the anti-trust laws and 
union activities. 

The act does not apply “so long as 
a union acts in its self-interest and 
does not combine with non-labor 
groups.” 

Neither courts nor prosecutors have 
any right to judge “the wisdom or 








unwisdom, the rightness or wrongness, 
the selfishness or unselfishness of the 
end to which the particular union activ- 
ities are the means.” 

In short, the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act applies only where labor unions 
collude and conspire with employer 
groups to enforce a monopoly in a 
given industry. 

It does not apply where unions take 
measures to preserve and protect their 
interests. 

The decision completely scouts the 
naive, unsound and sloppy theory on 
the proper objectives of labor unions 
pronounced in the criminal code of the 
Anti-Trust Division. 

In discussing the precise issue in the 
the Hutcheson case—namely, the right 
to strike in a jurisdictional contro- 
versy—Mr. Justice Frankfurter, writ- 
ing for the majority, affirmed what 
American Federation of Labor spokes- 
men have always maintained. 

He said that such a strike was no 
different from “conduct on the part 
of the defendants in pressing claims 
against Anheuser-Busch Company for 
increased wages, or shorter hours, or 
other elements of what are called work- 
ing conditions.” 

An article of this kind, of course, 
cannot begin to describe the tremen- 
dous significance to labor of the 
Hutcheson decision. 


Labor's Magna Carta 


With remarkable analytical insight, 
and in language noteworthy for its 
crystal clearness, Justice Frankfurter 
traced the struggle between Congress 
and the judiciary over the relationship 
of the Sherman Act to labor. It de- 
scribed the Clayton and Norris-La- 
Guardia Acts as “a series of enactments 
touching one of the most sensitive na- 
tional problems.” 

Referring to the success of labor’s 
constant agitation as reflected in Con- 
gressional debates, reports and enact- 
ments, the court gave the fullest scope 
to the intention of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. It rightly concluded 
that the Norris-LaGuardia Act was 
intended to restore the Clayton Act to 
its true function and purpose: 

“The underlying aim of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was to restore the broad 
purpose which Congress thought it had 
formulated in the Clayton Act but 
which was frustrated, so Congress be- 
lieved, by unduly restrictive judicial 
construction.” 

The Hutcheson decision of 1941 
finally justifies President Gompers’ dec- 
laration of 1914 that the Clayton Act 
was labor’s Magna Carta. It took a 
struggle of a quarter of a century to 
do it, but it has been done at last— 
and done well. 
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First Lady at A. F. of L. electrical workers’ strike headquarters 


* 


# 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt went to New 
York City recently to address a meet- 
ing of strikers. These strikers, mem- 
bers of Local 3 of the Internationa! 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
walked out last August because thei; 
employer, the Leviton Manufacturiny 
Company, stubbornly refused to nego- 
tiate with their union in good faith. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s address to the 
strikers was important—important no! 
only because of what she said but im- 
portant also because here was the First 
Lady taking the trouble to visit ani 
encourage workers fighting for union 
wages and union working conditions. 
Her action angered a few score labor- 
baiters but pleased immensely the many 
millions of American workers. The 
Federationist herewith prints the fuil 
text of Mrs. Roosevelt’s speech at Levi- 
ton strike headquarters. 


ASKED Miss Schneiderman* as 

we drove over to the hall what there 
was that I could say that would be of 
real value to you in the struggle which 
you have been putting up. 

I have always been interested in 
organizations for labor. I have always 
felt that it was important that every- 
one who was a worker join a labor 
organization, because the ideals of the 
organized labor movement are high 
ideals. 

They mean that we are not selfish in 
our desires, that we stand for the good 
of the group as a whole, and that is 
something which we in the United 
States are learning every day must be 
the attitude of every citizen. 

We must all of us come to look upon 
our citizenship as a trusteeship, some- 
thing that we exercise in the interests 
of the whole people. 

Only if we cooperate in the battle 
to make this country a real democracy 
where the interests of all people are 
considered, only when each one of us 
does this will genuine democracy be 
achieved. 

We hope to make the great battle 
which is before us today a battle of 
democracy versus a dictatorship. 

I could not help thinking as we sang 
“God Bless America” that you who 
have seen hardship for so many weeks 
in your fight to better conditions for 
everyone involved must sometime 
think that things are not as they should 
be in this country. I am afraid that 
I agree with you. 

I know many parts of the country 
and there are many conditions that I 
would like to see changed, and I hope 
eventually they will be changed. 

But in spite of that I hope that we 


* Rose Schneiderman, secretary of tne 
Labor Department of New York State. 
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all feel that the mere fact that we can 
meet together and talk about organ- 
ization for the worker and democracy 
in this country is in itself something 
for which we ought to be extremely 
thankful. 

There are many places where there 
can be no longer any participation or 
decision on the part of the people as 
to what they will or will not do. And 
so, in spite of everything, we can still 
sing “God Bless America” and really 
feel that we are moving forward slowly, 
sometimes haltingly, but always in the 
hope and in the interest of the people 
in the whole country. 

just want to say that my educa- 
tion in the labor movement has come 
largely through Rose Schneiderman. 
I happened to join the Women’s Trade 
Union League years ago and she has 
taught me many things I wouldn’t have 
known otherwise. 

| worked with Hilda Smith on her 
programs of workers’ education 
throughout the country. I always ask 
everybody what they are doing in the 
work projects. I get funny answers. 
They say that they thought it was a 
dangerous subject. I said it doesn’t 


seem that way to me. We must have 
education and the ability of the people 
to understand the whole problem. 

We should have projects to study 
the employes’ problems and I wish we 
had employers’ educational projects, 
too. 

The important thing is to try to 
learn what conditions are throughout 
the country as a whole, and what the 
people are really thinking and what 
they are striving for. 

As I look over the past few years, 
the thing that gives me the most hope 
for the future is the fact that, on the 
whole, people are standing together, 
people are working for the good of a 
group, not just for themselves. When 
we learn that I think we are going to 
find that we can move forward faster 
and faster. 

I wish those of us who are employ- 
ers would learn that it is through co- 
operation that we achieve more—that 
through stating our problems and ask- 
ing people to work with us to solve 
them that we really get somewhere. 

But that requires constant education 
for all of us, and I think we ought to 
bring all we can into really understand- 


Secretary Hughes of Teamsters 


HOMAS L. HUGHES, one of 
organized labor’s ablest leaders, 
died suddenly February 19 at his home 
in Indianapolis only a short time after 
speaking on the telephone to his chief, 
Daniel J. Tobin, who was in Miami 


j at the meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil of 
} Labor. 


the American Federation of 
Mr. Hughes had served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters since 1905. 


| He was the stout right arm of Presi- 


dent Tobin in the gallant struggle to 
improve the lot of the downtrodden 
teamster. This effort has been won- 
derfully successful, and in the process 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has grown enormously. 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, paid 
the following tribute to Mr. Hughes: 
“His death comes as a great shock. 
The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is not alone in sustaining a 
profound loss. The entire labor move- 
ment benefited by his effective work, 
his able leadership and his devotion to 
duty. He will be sorely missed.” 
Similar tributes came from scores of 
leaders of unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and 
from public officials familiar with the 
achievements of Mr. Hughes in behalf 
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of the workers represented by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


Thomas L. Hughes was in his mid- . 


twenties when he began his iong period 
of service as an international officer of 
what is today the largest union in the 
American Federation of Labor. He 


started his career as business manager 
of Local 718 in Chicago. 


From that 





THE LATE THOMAS L. HUGHES 





ing the problems that are before the 
nation as a whole and as they affect 
our own particular situation. 

We ought to try to solve the prob- 
lems in our situation so that we can be 
more helpful in the solution of the 
problems that face the nation. 

We find ourselves at a serious mo- 
ment in the history of the world. We 
face problems not only as citizens of 
the United States; we face them as 
part of the entire world. | 

The greatest thing we can get out of 
the present crisis is to develop the 
habit of working together and realizing 
that whatever happens is going to 
affect us all. 

I want to leave you this morning 
and express my gratitude to you for 
having stood together to gain those 
things, materially and spiritually, that 
will make life for your group richer 
and more productive. 

I hope the day will come when all 
the people of this country will under- 
stand that cooperation will bring us 
greater happiness, and will bring us in 
the end a better life for the whole coun- 
try and enable us to exert a greater 
influence on the world as a whole. 


Dies Suddenly 


position he went to the job of inter- 
national secretary-treasurer. 

When he assumed office the brother- 
hood was in a state of turmoil. On 
every side dissatisfaction was rampant. 

The membership of the organization 
was at a low point; the treasury was 
empty ; secession was the order of the 
day. Despite these unfavorable con- 
ditions Mr. Hughes was not discour- 
aged. He was confident that, with 
pluck and sincerity and constant work, 
the union could be put on the upward 
track. To the back-breaking task he 
gave each of these ingredients, unstint- 
ingly. 

Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Hughes 
and of President Tobin, the teamsters’ 
organization has made historic prog- 
ress. The lot of the union truck driver 
has improved vastly. Instead of the 
starvation wages so prevalent in 1905, 
truck drivers with union cards now re- 
ceive higher compensation than many 
professional men. They hold their 
heads high. They are citizens of whom 
the nation is proud. 

President Tobin loved and respected 
his square-shooting, hard-working as- 
sociate. He described Mr. Hughes 
more than once as “the man who, side 
by side with me, day after day, has 
honestly assisted me in steering our 

ship to safety.” 
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OT AS a weakening of our great 
defense effort but rather as a 
strengthening of our national sinews, 
the American Federation of Labor 
believes that our people must dedicate 
themselves to the task of better pro- 
tecting America’s human_resources 
which, in the last analysis, are Amer- 
ica’s greatest resources. 

Wage-earners believe that the sinews 
of democracy will be found in the col- 
lective health, welfare and security of 
the citizenry. 

The disastrous consequences of ill- 
ness or disability upon the economic 
solvency of working men and women 
were recognized by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and feared long be- 
fore the problems of periodic unem- 
ployment or of old age dependency 
were recognized. 

The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor took a fore- 
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By ROBERT J. WATT 


International Representative, 
American Federation of Labor 


most position in urging legislation to 
provide health and disability insurance 
when at the fifty-ninth annual con- 
vention it made the following recom- 
mendation : 

“We recommend that insurance for 
temporary disability be made effective 
in the near future to supplement work- 
men’s compensation and unemployment 
compensation laws and that the federal 
government be urged to undertake a 
study of adding a program of insurance 
for permanent disability to the old age 
insurance system. 

“We recommend further that any 
general health insurance program be 


‘federal in scope to avoid the confusion 


and inequity which we have seen re- 
sulting from the varying state unem- 


Ewing Galloway 


ployment compensation and workmen's 
compensation programs.” 

Again at the recent convention in 
New Orleans the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor 
asked for the beginning of such an 
insurance program and made the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“We believe our social insurance 
system should be examined as a whole 
and the gaps between its component 
parts filled in so that wage-earners and 
their families may be protected, in part 
at least, from the financial loss un- 
employment causes, whether it arises 
because of disability, lack ot work or 
old age. 

“They should be further protected 
from the crushing expense of serious 
illness of the wage-earner or some 
member of his family by health insur- 
ance and a program of medical and 
hospital care which puts these facilities 
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within the reach of the worker’s pocket- 
book. 

“We urge early action on a federal 
P -ogram directed to this end, financed 

1 ways which avoid too heavy reliance 
on payroll taxes.” 

William Green and George Meany, 

esident and secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, respectively, 

ve long championed the establish- 

nt of social insurance systems to 
neet the widespread human needs 

ich constitute a social problem and 

esponsibility of the community. They 

lieve the very essence of modern 
civilization, in contrast with the way 
of the jungle, is the responsibility of 
the group for the welfare and develop- 
ment of its individual members. 

The fact that the social and economic 
problems which create the need of 
health insurance are, like the poor, al- 
ways with us meant that it was not a 
spectacular problem back in 1934-35 
when the Social Security Act was fash- 
ioned. 

In those days public opinion was 
concentrated on the relatively sud- 
den and widespread destitution of the 
aged and unemployed, and this caused 
the Congress to concentrate upon those 
two suddenly mushroomed problems. 

However, just as the brief experi- 
ence with old age insurance and the 
public assistance programs caused peo- 
ple to realize the need for survivors’ 
insurance, so, too, has the operation of 
those programs along with unemploy- 
ment compensation forced people to 
recognize that the community, in self- 
interest, cannot ignore the necessity for 
facing the problems of providing an 
insurance income to workers tempo- 
rarily or permanently disabled by ill- 
hess or accident. 

How can any community say that 
the wage-earner faced by the loss of 
work opportunity needs social insur- 
ance, while the wage-earner burde 


) by the medical expenses as well a$‘loss 


of wage income must suffer an ey 
gle along without compensation Nay 
sort ? 

If there is any justification ie exit 
insurance against loss of i a 
involuntary unemployment whié 


fully insured and leaves a widow with 
young, dependent children, his family 
is now able to receive monthly sur- 
vivors’ insurance. 

But if a worker who has worked 
steadily for the past four years in in- 
sured jobs should become disabled at 
age 60, he would not only be ineligible 
for old age insurance at age 65, but 
his family would be unable to secure 
any insurance if he lives longer than 
four years after his disability occurs. 

Yet, if he had died in the accident, 
his family’s insurance rights would 
have been preserved. In the case of a 
fully insured worker with young chil- 
dren, for example, monthly benefits 
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No friend of group health plans 


would be payable if he died instead of 
becoming disabled. 

In such a case the disabled worker 
not only is a source of medical expense 
but by living he deprives his family 
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twice as much social justification for 
disability insurance, and there is an 
equal need for insurance during dis- 
ability as compared with old age and 
survivors’ insurance. 

A worker who is today 65 and who 
has worked enough since 1937 to be 
fully insured may receive old age in- 
surance whenever he sees fit to retire, 
— enever he can no longer get a 
jo 


: worker dies at any age while 
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copfronted with a peculiar sort of 
oe ae and prejudice against 
health insurance on the ground that it 
might socialize the profession of 
medicine. 

The opposition is based on a concept 
of the medical profession which is quite 
uncomplimentary. It is based on the 
theory that a doctor takes interest in 
his patients solely because of the profit 
motive. Probably that is true enough 
of a few doctors. 


But the system of health insurance 
sought by the American Federation of 
Labor would not interfere with the ele- 
ment of selection by the patient which 
reflects the patient’s estimation of the 
services or reputation of the physician. 
That estimation is the basis upon which 
doctors are consulted under private 
practice; the same basis would endure 
in any decent system of health in- 
surance. 

If we are to assume that.doctors are 
simply practicing their profession to 
get rich, we are slandering a profession 
which includes perhaps the highest per- 
centage of persons who are utterly un- 
selfish. Doctors are constantly eager 
to improve their skills and are as sin- 
cerely interested in solving the prob- 
lems of the penniless patient as any 
group in American life. 

A system of health insurance would 
not dull those instincts of public serv- 
ice. Quite the contrary, health insur- 
ance would enable a doctor to practice 
medicine full time instead of having 
to be part doctor and part collection 
agency and business man. Health in- 
surance would function as a physicians’ 
insurance system or perhaps more ex- 
actly as a federal Fair Wages Act for 
doctors. 

The medical profession would 
achieve new heights of public service 
and personal unselfishness if we had a 
health insurance system which enabled 
a doctor to minister to those who need 
his aid most but who, because we lack 
health insurance, are now unable to 
pay his fees, secure competent nursing 
or hospitalization or obtain proper 
medicine. 

At a time when many doctors are 
idle while many, many thousands of 
wage-earners need medical care, it 
would be more wholesome for doctors 
to be reimbursed by a health insurance 
program than to find it necessary to 
run individual compensation plans 
whereby the removal of the rich man’s 
appendix defrays the free care of many 
clinic and charity patients. 

It all boils down very largely to the 
sort of question which the American 
Federation of Labor faced on the prob- 
lem of old age insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation. Should 128 
million people be unprotected because 
one or two million people do not heed 
that protection ? 

The American nation has answered 
that question repeatedly, and in 1936 
and again in 1940 it approved the 
basic social reforms of the past decade 
even when the issues were presented 
in highly distorted form. 

Social insurance as exemplified by 
the Social Security Act was established 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Cooperation—Not Repression 


HE MASTERFUL speech of the fight- 
ing Prime Minister, whose right to 
leadership finds testimonial in the way 
Great Britain has rallied her resources and 
stood her ground against two dictators, 
aroused anew our sympathy for his country. 
Our whole economic life is now being organ- 
ized in answer to Mr. Churchill’s plea, “Give 
us the tools.” Meanwhile the increasingly 
grave world situation increases our need for 
preparedness as well as for maximum pro- 
duction of war supplies. 

The American Federation of Labor from 
the first favored the extension of all help and 
assistance to Great Britain in her hour of need 
short of war. These were not empty words 
but we have since implemented them in our 
support of the Lease-Lend Bill, in the adop- 
tion of the declarations of our Metal Trades 
and Building Trades Departments in which 
are mobilized the great sources of skilled 
craftsmen so essential to our defense produc- 
tion program. 

The Metal Trades took the responsibility 
of securing contracts with employers to unify 
and stabilize labor relations and to provide 
voluntary arbitration for issues not settled by 
collective bargaining. Such agreements will 
constitute guarantee of no strikes or lockouts. 

The Building Trades Department, nine- 
teen organizations representing a million and 
a half workers, agreed to forego double time 
and accept time and one-half for work done 
on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays; over- 
time rates have been relinquished in local- 
ities where local agreements specify a six- 
hour day with overtime rates beginning after 
forty hours. The Department mobilized 
375,000 unemployed skilled workers as a 
traveling work force for cantonment construc- 
tion, which means sending these workers half- 
way across the continent without charge. 
These 375,000 will soon finish this basic job 
and will then be available for further service. 
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Our organized work army stands ready to 
put itself unreservedly into the defense pro- 
gram of our nation. Our disciplined group 
will and can be a power for uninterrupted 
production. Here is testimony as to the effec- 
tiveness of acceptance of unions and work 
contracts with them, establishing terms and 
conditions of work and machinery to adjust 
current difficulties. 

Collective bargaining between the Great 
Northern Paper Company and the represent- 
atives of the pulp and sulphite workers and 
paper makers, together with machinists, car- 
penters, electrical workers, firemen and 
plumbers, employed by this largest producer 
of newsprint paper in the United States, has 
been maintained for thirty years without a 
strike or even a strike vote. The agreement 
provides a 100 per cent union shop. Similarly, 
collective bargaining has continued since 1908 
without interruption of work in the St. Croix 
Paper Company, and in the Ontario Paper 
Company for twenty-five years. On the Pacific 
Coast, where the industry is new, agreements 
have been in effect for over twenty years with- 
out interruption of work or labor troubles. 

After the manufacturers accepted the union 
of United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers and established collective bargaining, 
strikes ceased. No strike has occurred in 
New York since 1919, nor in Chicago. or 
St. Louis since 1933. In addition to the 
basic union contract, permanent adjustment 
machinery is ready to adjust differences and 
provisions for arbitration. The establishment 
of machinery for dealing with issues has been 
the greatest factor in getting decision of ques- 
tions on a basis of fact and absence of indus- 
trial conflicts. 

The Elevator Constructors International 
Union has had no strike since 1916, when the 
international union representing these work- 
ers met with the Elevator Manufacturers 
Association and agreed to a basic national con- 
tract renewable every five years. The agrec- 
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ment provides a National Arbitration Com- 
mittee for disputes not settled locally. 
The International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders includes in all contracts clauses pro- 
viding for mediation, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. Only two strikes of consequence have 
occurred in the United States and Canada 
within recent years and these occurred because 
employers refused to bargain collectively. 

The Glass Bottle Blowers Association has 

also maintained an organization for over sixty 
years which covers 95 per cent of the industry. 
It makes national agreements with the employ- 
ers of the industry organized nationally. For 
fifty years collective bargaining has been in 
effect for skilled departments, the contract 
negotiated in connection with a convention of 
unions and an annual meeting of employers. 
The agreements provide for union shop, 
apprentice regulations, seniority rights, com- 
mittees, handling of grievances, wages, hours 
and working conditions. For production 
workers, more recently organized, work has 
been discontinued in two places for a week 
pending agreement on terms, but all difficul- 
ties were settled through collective bargain- 
ing. The assistance of other than officials 
within the industry has not been found neces- 
sary at any time. 

The International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union has more than 25,000 con- 
tracts in the United States and Canada. The 
international has maintained contractual rela- 
tions with the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association for more than thirty years. 
The national contract is negotiated by national 
representatives and submitted to a referendum 
by local unions and approved by the News- 
paper Publishers Association. This agree- 
ment provides machinery for mediation and 
arbitration when contracts are about to expire 
and changes in standards are proposed, or 
when parties to the local contract exhaust the 
possibilities of mediation to reach an agree- 
ment. If agreement is not reached, local arbi- 
tration is the next step. If local arbitration is 
not satisfactory, the matter is referred to the 
international board of arbitration with equal 
representation for both parties. If agreement 
is still not reached a disinterested chairman is 
selected and the decision of the board is final. 
Work is not interrupted and in 95 per cent of 
the contracts, agreement is reached in the first 
step outlined—local mediation between repre- 
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sentatives of the union and employers; about 

four per cent are arbitrated locally and one 
per cent go to national mediation. The union 
accepts responsibility for supplying pressmen 
to the employer and for discipline. 

The Brewery Workers’ constitution makes 
mandatory arbitration provisions in all local 
union agreements. All disputes and mis- 
understandings that arise between employers 
and any of our local unions are subject to con- 
ciliation and arbitration. If conciliation fails 
to adjust misunderstandings or interpretations 
of the agreement, then arbitration must-follow. 
No strikes or lockout can be called during the 
pendency of arbitration. 

The records of the organization will show 
that there have been very few strikes in the 
more than fifty-five years of its existence, and 
no strikes in any brewery in more than twenty 
years. A new agreement with the Anheuser- 
Busch brewery rounds out fifty years of union 
relationship with that large corporation. 

The International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers early in 1921 joined with em- 
ployers in the construction industry in estab- 
lishing a Council on Industrial Relations 
which served as a kind of supreme court for 
the industry. It has made more than forty 
decisions based on research and economic 
data. In the power field this union has agreed 
to a number of no-strike or lockout clauses. 

These examples of the effectiveness of col- 
lective bargaining and joint union-manage- 
ment machinery in adjusting differences and 
preventing industrial conflict can be supple- 
mented from the records of every other inter- 
national union. Cooperation and joint rela- 
tions are essentials for maximum and uninter- 
rupted production, and these in turn rest upon 

the fundamental principles—right to repre- 
sentation in matters concerning our interests 
and decision by the majority. Not denial of 
the right to strike, but conferences between 
representatives of both parties, with more and 
more exploration of the facts, is the way to 
agreement. Machinery for adjusting griev- 
ances is the way to prevent conflicts. 

Repression or denial of freedom to workers 
would not only defeat our defense production 
program, but would undermine ideals to 
which labor gives first allegiance. 





ARAPHRASING the motto of a 

well-known Southern newspaper, it 
can now be said that “the American 
Federation of Labor covers Dixie like 
the dew.” 

From Nag’s Head on the treach- 
erous coast. of eastern Carolina to the 
mighty Father of Waters marking the 
western boundary line of that section 
known as the South, the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been firmly planted in every city and 
town and manufacturing center. 

In no other section of the country 
has there been greater growth of the 
American Federation of Labor during 
the past decade than that witnessed in 
the South. 

The record shows organization in 
the South of local unions by almost 
every national and international union 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., plus 
scores of directly affiliated federal 
unions. In almost every instance or- 
ganization has been followed by signed 
agreements providing increased pay, 
regulated hours, improved working 
conditions, with particular stress laid 
upon seniority and vacations with pay. 

Perhaps one of the most outstand- 
ing examples of achievements made for 
the membership is that of the Long- 
shoremen of the South Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts. During the past few years 
the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, has completely 
organized this great group of men. 
Through agreements made between the 
union and the companies, wages have 
been doubled, in some instances almost 
trebled ; hours have been regulated, and 
conditions greatly improved. 

One of the most interesting battles 
in the Federation’s history in the South 
was that waged by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor against the C.I.O. for 
supremacy on the waterfronts.. At one 
time practically the whole machinery 
of the C.I.O. setup was moved to New 
Orleans and Mobile and Harry Bridges 
in person journeyed from the Pacific 
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Coast to these cities to direct the C.1.O. 
campaign. 

For months the battle raged, but the 
A. F. of L. won such a sweeping vic- 
tory in every contest that Bridges and 
his strong-arm squads dismantled their 
offices and trekked back to the Pacific 
Coast. Longshoremen of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts are now 100 
per cent A. F. of L. and receiving the 
highest wages in history. 

Closely allied with activity of the 
Longshoremen is the success that has 
been attained by the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union. One of the most out- 
standing achievements of this organ- 
ization is the closed shop agreement 
signed in January with the Watterman 
Steamship Company, home port at 
Mobile. 

This company operates a fleet of 
sixty vessels, and the Seafarers Union 
mans every ship, receiving the highest 
wage rate paid to sailors in the world. 
Numerous other companies are under 
closed shop agreements with the Sea- 
farers International Union. 

The Tobacco Workers International 
Union is now working under union 
agreements with every factory in the 
South except the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company, and union officials 
have started negotiations with this con- 
cern. These agreements cover all cig- 
arettes except Camels and all smoking 
tobacco except Prince Albert, manu- 
factured by R. J. Reynolds. 

Over ten thousand cigar makers in 
Florida and other Southern states are 
members of the Cigar Makers Inter- 
national Union, a large majority of the 
factories being under union shop agree- 
ments with the A. F. of L. 

A comparatively new and rapidly 
growing industry in the South is that 





of paper making. Organization of the 
workers has kept pace with this grow- 
ing industry, and practically every 
paper mill in the South is now working 
under agreements with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of 
the United States and Canada, and 
other international unions whose mem- 
bership is employed in this great in- 
dustry. 

In each plant where agreements have 
been signed, substantial wage increases 
have been obtained, together with good 
working conditions, vacations and 
other features of importance and value 
to workers. 

The building and construction trades 
have made remarkable progress in the 
South during recent years. In addition 
to the great activities in the T.V.A., 
many large construction projects have 
been completed under closed shop con- 
ditions, and many others are now in 
course of construction. Included in 
these are the numerous defense proj- 
ects, cantonments and camps. The 
Morrison-Knudsen and the Utah Con- 
struction Companies are building two 
large dams and boring tunnels through 
the Great Smoky Mountains in west- 
ern North Carolina. Both jobs are 
under closed shop conditions. 

The Santee-Cooper project in South 
Carolina is another one of the larger 
projects where the building trades are 
furnishing labor through the union 
office. Jobs where all union labor has 
union shop agreements with the con- 
tractors in the South are too numerous 
to mention. Suffice it to say that there 
are many times more union building 
trades members employed in the South 
today than ever before, and at wage 
rates believed unattainable a few 
years ago. 

The metal trades, employed in ship- 
building and defense industries, |ike- 
wise are making great contributions to 
the A. F. of L.’s march in the South. 

Practically all the railway employes 
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n nearly all of the roads of the South 
are now in their respective unions 
vithin the Railway Employes Depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. During the 
ast year the railway shopmen of the 
L.. and N. voted in a system-wide elec- 
tion to abandon the company union and 
me into the American Federation of 
ibor. The same fine course was pur- 
ed by the employes on smaller roads 
the South. 

The Amalgamated Association of 
reet and Electric Railway Employes 
s made excellent progress in the 
South in recent years. City utility 
stems heretofore unorganized are 
w completely organized and working 
der union agreements. 

[he International Association of 
lachinists, in addition to building its 
stablished unions, has added thou- 
sands of automobile mechanics in the 
outh to its roster in the recent past. 
An outstanding example of the prog- 

s being made by this organization 
the recent addition of the shop me- 
janics employed by the Greyhound 
bus lines on some of its largest di- 
visions. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has just about con- 
quered the South, having unionized 
and signed up the Alabama Power 
Company and the Mississippi Power 
and Light Company, in addition to 
of smaller utilities, in recent 
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scores 
months. 

After three years’ struggle with the 
C.1.0., the American Federation of 
Labor has won the election among the 
employes of the Tennessee Copper 
Company, who voted to leave the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Interna- 
tional of the C.I.O. and return to the 
fold of the A. F. of L. An agreement 
has been signed between the A. F. 
of L. union and the Tennessee Copper 
Company. 

Western Union employes in the 
South have made a decided break- 
away from their “independent” union, 
and are forming locals in the American 
Federation of Labor affiliate, the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union. 

A definite break has been made in 
the heretofore unbreakable lines of the 
“company unions” of the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. The I.B.E.W. has installed 
charters in some centers for the tele- 


s phone employes, and an aggressive 


fight has been started on all fronts to 
bring into the legitimate organization 
the thousands of men and women 
who heretofore have been under the 
dictatorship of company-dominated 
“unions.” 

_The United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
liner’ Workers International Union 
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made a clean sweep of the South, hav- 
ing obtained agreements with practi- 
cally all of the manufacturers south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 

Remarkable success has been made 
in the South by the Teamsters Union. 
Many thousands of members have been 
enrolled and scores of agreements ob- 
tained with employers. 

The great furniture centers of the 
South are being organized. This is a 
promising field for the internationals 
under whose jurisdiction this extensive 
industry comes. 

In the service trades rapid progress 
is being made in organization of retail 
clerks, hotel and restaurant employes, 
meat cutters, bakery workers and simi- 
lar groups. 

Interest in such organizations as the 





PRESIDENT C. M. FOX 
His Textile Workers go forward 


American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployes, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Office Employes and the 
new United Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers International Union is 
widespread and far-reaching and new 
locals in these unions have been organ- 
ized throughout the South. 

Illustrative of this organizational 
progress among the miscellaneous 
trades is the success of the Interna- 
tional Fire Fighters Association in or- 
ganizing all the city firemen recently 
in the following cities: New Orleans, 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; Mobile, Gadsden 
and Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Savannah, Co- 
lumbus, Augusta, Waycross and Ma- 
con, Ga.; Spartanburg, S. C.; and 
Raleigh, Wilmington, Charlotte, High 
Point and Durham, N. C. 





Organization among the rubber 
workers is getting off to a good start, 
an example being the organization of 
the big Focal union in the Firestone 
Tire plant in Memphis. This local 
union won the bargaining rights in a 
Labor Board election held two days 
before Christmas, winning handsomely 
over the C.I.O. Locals have been 
formed in other rubber plants in the 
South, some of which are preparing at 
this time to petition the Labor Board 
for elections. 

One of the hardest fought battles in 
Dixie was in the organization of the 
Godchaux Sugar Corporation in Lou- 
isiana. Success finally crowned the 
efforts of the A. F. of L. organizers; 
the agreement was signed last Decem- 
ber. Material increases in wages and 
vastly improved working conditions 
were obtained for the employes. 

Garment workers, both on men’s and 
women’s garments and in the knit- 
goods line, are organizing in a rapid 
manner. The United Garment Work- 
ers have added many members in the 
South through establishment of new 
local unions. The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers have secured nu- 
merous agreements with manufactur- 
ers, both in the garment industry and 
in knitgoods. 

Unusual progress has been made in 
organizing the textile industry of the 
South, with organization of many local 
unions and procurement of excellent 
agreements in almost every instance. 
This industry is destined soon to be- 
come one of the largest factors in the 
organized labor field. 

In 1929 the United Textile Work- 
ers of America made an effort to or- 
ganize the big plants of the American 
Bemberg Corporation and the North 
American Rayon Corporation, jointly 
operated plants at Elizabethton, Tenn. 
At that time many organizers and 
union officials, both local and interna- 
tional, were treated somewhat roughly. 
It will be recalled that Edward F. Mc- 
Grady was kidnaped during that strug- 
gle and carted out of the state. 

In the latter part of 1940 the United 
Textile Workers of America and these 
two great companies signed a union 
agreement, covering all of the produc- 
tion workers in both plants, effective 
January 1, 1941. The agreement is 
one of the best in the textile industry. 
It provides increases in pay, prompt 
handling of all disputes, arbitration, 
seniority, holidays, one-week vacations 
with pay for employes after a year’s 
employment and two-week vacations 
with pay for all those having worked 
for the companies for two years or 
more. It is also agreed that the union 


shall have office space within the build- 
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ings for the purpose of collecting dues, 
and many other features that constitute 
a genuinely valuable contract are in- 
cluded. 

Signing of the agreement with these 
two companies is one of the most out- 
standing proofs of growth of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the South. 
This victory was followed by another 
great event when the employes of the 
America-Enka Rayon Corporation at 
Asheville, N. C., voted more than two 
to one for the U. T. W. of A. as bar- 
gaining agency. The local union at 
Asheville lias been certified by the 
Labor Board, recognized by the com- 
pany, and negotiations for an agree- 
ment at this plant are now under way. 

At Winnsboro, S. C., employes of 
the U. S. Rubber Company’s tire cord 
plant voted for the U. T. W. of A., the 
union was certified and a closed shop 
agreement has already been signed. 

At Waynesboro, Va., the United 
Textile Workers of America won a 
Labor Board election by a large ma- 
jority, and negotiations for an agree- 
ment were started some time ago. It 
is believed this agreement will be 
signed soon. 

At Inman, S. C., employes of the 
Inman Cotton Mills voted for the 
U. T. W. of A., and announcement has 
been made that a contract has been 


New Amendments to \LRA Are Introduced 


MENDMENTS to the National 

Labor Relations Act sponsored by 

the American Federation of Labor, in 

compliance with the unanimous action 

of the New Orleans convention last 

November, have been introduced in the 
new Congress. 

In a statement to the press William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
explained that the necessity for some of 
the Federation amendments submitted 
to previous sessions of Congress “has 
been eliminated by recent court deci- 
sions which have since given the act 
the interpretation that the Federation 
has always contended for.” 

The new A. F. of L amendments 
call for: 

(1) Enlargement of the National 
Labor Relations Board to a member- 
ship of five. 

(2) Limitations on the powers of 
the NLRB to determine appropriate 
bargaining units. 

(3) Removal of the power of the 
board to change a certification for a 
period of one year. 

(4) Removal of the power to change 
a bargaining representative for a period 
of one year where that representative 
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signed between the union and the man- 
agement. 

A local union was organized by the 
employes of the Biltmore Sayles 
Bleacheries, Asheville, N. C., last Sep- 
tember. Within three weeks more 
than 90 per cent of the eligible work- 
ers had joined the union and within 
another three weeks a_ preferential 








This is Mr. Googe’s territory 


agreement had been signed by the local 
union and the company. 

At Hartsville, S. C., the U. T. W. 
of A. is working under a preferential 
union shop with the Hartsville Print 
and Dye Works. Employes of the 
Delegrave Company, Spartanburg, 
S. C., are working under a closed shop 
agreement with the company. 


has been recognized under a_ valid 
union agreement. 

(5) Adoption of procedure for 
greater speed and efficiency in repre- 
sentation cases. 

(6) Granting to bonafide labor or- 
ganizations the right of appeal in rep- 
resentation cases. 

Mr. Green supported the proposal 
to enlarge the board to five members 
by pointing out that “nothing has been 
more amply established” than that the 
NLRB cannot render its decisions 
“expeditiously enough.” 

“Delays have occasioned great hard- 
ships to working people, employers and 
the public,” he asserted. “By adding 
two members to the present board a 
major source of this difficulty will be 
removed. 

“The present board is overworked. 
It cannot handle the great mass of 
cases that comes before it with the 
speed that Congress contemplated and 
the purposes of the act require.” 

Discussing the A. F. of L amend- 
ment to limit the board’s powers to 
determine appropriate bargaining units, 
Mr. Green said: 

“It has been demonstrated that the 









The J. C. Sanders cotton mill at 
Mobile has entered into a closed shop 
agreement with the local union of the 
U. T. W. of A. 

The American Finishing Company 
of Memphis is now operating under a 
closed shop agreement with the UV. T. 
W. of A. 

The Malboro cotton mills, Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., are operating under a 
closed shop agreement with the Unite 
Textile Workers of America. 

These plants are among the South's ' 
largest factories. The United Textile oy 
Workers of America has organized tlie 
employes and signed agreements with 
numerous smaller mills, while a score Da 
of plants are now negotiating agree- HR /” 
ments. Others are holding elections to 
determine the bargaining agency. 

Officials and organizers of the U. T. 
W. of A. are highly elated over the 
progress made in the textile field since 
the international came back home into 
the American Federation of Labor. A 
large number of local unions that had 
been in the C.I.O. have voted to dis- 
band the C.I.O. textile locals and ob- 
tain charters from U. T. W. of A., affil- 
iated with the American Federation oi 
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Of the amendment to give genuine 
unions the right of appeal in represen- 
tation cases Mr. Green said: 

“The need for such an amendment 
has been abundantly demonstrated 
Valuable and ofttimes basic rights of 
labor unions are conclusively deter- 
mined in representation cases. Under 
the present law labor unions are denied 
the right to appeal from decisions of 
the board in such cases.” 

The Labor Board recently named 
Mrs. Beatrice M. Stern to succeed 
Nathan Witt as secretary. Witt, who 
was C.I.0.-minded, wielded great pow- 
ers in the days when J. Warren Mad- 
den was NLRB chairman. He te 
signed several months ago. Mrs 
Stern’s duties will be merely those 
office manager at the board’s Wasi: 
ington headquarters, it was indicated. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
vitings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
nce of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


ederation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


rinciples and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 


licies. 





Daniel J. Tobin, president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters—The 
defense program 
now started by our 
government will 
continue for per- 
haps four or five 
years. In all the 
branches of mili- 
tary and naval serv- 
ice, including avia- 
tion, we will have a 
standing Army and 
Navy of perhaps 
three million persons. Many may re- 
main in the employment of the govern- 
ment, but eventually the six or seven 
million men and women engaged in our 
defense program and in manufactur- 
ing establishments which are turning 
| out material for the defense program 
} will be demobilized and thrown once 
again on the labor market. There will 
also be a new crop of human beings 
coming of age and seeking employment. 
We are now producing at least one- 
third more than is necessary for our 
= needs. What will happen if we can- 
; not sell even what we are now pro- 
| ducing because of cutthroat prices of 
| European manufactured goods? 
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I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer, 
§ Union Label Trades Department—I 
strongly appeal to 
all members of 
labor unions, wom- 
en’s auxiliaries, and 
union label leagues 
to insist that every 
person in their fam- 
ilies purchases only 
from firms that dis- 
play the union label, 
shop card or service 
button. I also ap- 
peal to our loyal members of American 
slabor unions to urge all their friends 
to patronize only those fair firms that 
use union services. We appreciate the 
volunteer efforts of our friends in the 
past and urge them to carry on our 
effective union label campaign with a 
renewed vigor! Every dollar spent for 
union |abel goods and union services is 
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But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be concerned about in these fast-moving, topsy-turvy, critical days. 


a vote for collective bargaining. We 
must press forward with utmost energy 
our just claims that union label buying 
is the only method by which America 
can recover from the present depres- 
sion. Every purchase, regardless of 
how small it is, is another stone in a 
paved road to improved American 
standards and’ permanent prosperity. 
The best way to put money into your 
own pay envelope is to insist on the 
union label every time you take any- 
thing out of it. Be consistent! If you 
desire union rates of pay then you 
must demand products that are made 
by workers who receive union wages. 


William M. Leiserson, member, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board—Con- 
trary to popular be- 
lief, there is nothing 
like an epidemic or 
wave of strikes at 
the present time. 
The so-called out- 
break of strikes 
which is causing so 
much public con- 
cern appears to be 
somewhat like Lin- 
coln Steffens’ crime 
wave, which turned out to be only an 
increase in the diligence of newspaper- 
men reporting crime news. The in- 
creased concern about strikes is not 
because of any increase in strikes. On 
the contrary, the decline in strikes is 
most encouraging, and care must be 
exercised to insure against reversing 
what may be a significant trend toward 
fewer strikes. Strikes are front-page 
news nowadays because of their rela- 
tion to production for national defense, 
but there is essentially nothing new in 
the current discussions. Force as a 
medium for settling labor disputes usu- 
ally is suggested during critical times. 
It was that way in the World War, 
but when machinery for handling in- 
dustrial disputes was devised it was 
based largely on voluntary action with 
a minimum of legal force. For force, 
whether exercised by the government 
or by private parties, does not settle 
labor disputes and will not bring sus- 





tained and efficient production. A law 
that restricts or abolishes the right to 
strike without providing machinery for 
prompt handling of grievances and just 
demands of working people is bound 
to result in discontent if not in open 
disobedience of the legal mandate to 
work. Men work best without compul- 
sion, and willing workers bring the 
greatest and most efficient production. 


Clarence Cannon, United States Rep- 
resentative from Missouri—When you 
review the legisla- 
tion passed by Con- 
gress over the last 
ten or twenty years, 
you are impressed 
by the large amount 
of legislation in be- 
half of labor and 
the relatively 
smaller amount for 
the benefit of agri- 
culture. Labor to- 
day has the highest wage scales and 
shortest hours in history and all union 
schedules are far above parity, while 
farm prices are far below parity and 
the farmer must accept a correspond- 
ingly lower standard of living. The 
explanation is simple. Labor is or- 
ganized 100 per cent and carries its 
belief in representative government to 
the polls. Every Congressman knows 
when he votes on a measure in which 
labor is interested he is either cement- 





_ ing the labor vote at the next election, 


or is bidding it goodbye forever, as the 
case may be. I take my hat off to 
labor. We ought to take a leaf out of 
labor’s book. 


Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator—For the past eight years 
social security has 
been a major objec- 
tive of our national 
government —as it 
has always been of 
the American peo- 
ple. It is part of our 
strength and our 
tradition to believe 
that children should 
have a good start in 
life ; that every man 
should have the chance, and the obli- 
gation, to take care of himself and his 
family ; that in old age the worker and 
his wife are entitled to well-earned 
peace and stability; in short, that the 
general welfare is really made up of 
the well-being of all the people. We 
have established two great systems of 
social insurance designed to forestall 
widespread causes of economic inse- 
curity. We have relearned and revital- 
ized an old truth—that there is no 
security for anyone unless there is se- 
curity for all. 
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N THOSE industries which re- 

quire castings and models the 
pattern maker is the craftsman 
who brings into tangible form the 
ideas of the engineering depart- 
ments as expressed by the engi- 
neers in mechanical drawings. 

The patterns and models are 
made of wood, metal, plaster or 
wax, depending upon industry 
requirements. 

Our league recognizes five years as 
the length of time an apprentice 
should serve at the trade. During this 
period outside the- 
oretical training is 
recommended. The 
actual care and use 
of handicraft tools 
must be learned 
under the eyes of 
the skilled journey- 
man. Each boy is 
advised to attend 
night school to learn 
to read mechanical 
drawings. In pattern making every 
line on such drawings is significant. 
In addition, the apprentice must learn 
foundry practice so that patterns may 
be properly constructed to be drawn 
from sand molds. 

Although not shown on the draw- 
ing by dimensions, additional metal 
must be provided when surfaces are 
to be finished in the machine shop. 

Cores of sand must be inserted in 
the mold to provide hollow chambers 
where needed. This means that core 
boxes must be constructed of exact 
shape needed to produce the hollows 
in the casting. Patterns determine the 
outside shape, cores determine the in- 
side shape of most castings. 

In brief, the finished apprentice 
must have a general knowledge of 
machine shop practice and a specific 
knowledge of foundry practice, plus 
the ability to read complicated me- 
chanical drawings and translate lines 
into forms of three dimensions. In 
the language of the shop: “The engi- 
neer conceives an idea, the pattern 
maker gives it form and substance.” 


By GEORGE Q. LYNCH 


President, Pattern Makers’ 
League of North America 
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In this sense the pattern maker is a 
creator. 

Two types of work are illustrated 
in these pages. First, believe it or 
not, the automobile below is a wood 
model built for inspection as to lines 
and beauty. When approved it will 
serve as the foundation for the pat- 
terns necessary to reproduce it as a 


well-built, serviceable motor car, 
Frequently such models have 
been sent to European cities for 
exhibition purposes. Only the 
initiated can distinguish them 
from the finished car at a distance 
of a few yards. 

The second type of work is the 
pattern used in the foundry for 
making actual castings. Such 
patterns are made for many in- 
dustries. Starting in your own cellar, 
there are the furnace, the radiators, 
pipe fitting, the bath fixtures, that 
beautiful bronze lamp, the metal book 
ends, the door hardware and _ locks 
which turn for your safety. All have 
first been shaped in wood, plaster or 
metal by the hands of our craftsmen. 

They are then reproduced in quan- 
tity by the process of pouring molten 
metal into sand molds, the shape of 
these molds having been made as pre- 
viously described by patterns and 
cores. 

This description is of course ele- 
mental, not technical. In complicated 
work, such as automobile engines and 
bodies, ornamental castings, machine 
and marine equipment, many years of 
training are required to master the 

















Believe it or not, this metallic-looking car has been made of wood 
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Above: Pattern makers at work in 
a typical pattern shop. Right: 
Patterns for miscellaneous items 


technique of foundry requirements to 
reproduce such castings. 

This technical knowledge is as nec- 
essary as the dexterity of the crafts- 
man’s hands in shaping the pattern to 
a tolerance of less than one-hundredth 
part of an inch. The machine age 
and mass production have added to, 
rather than subtracted from, the 
handicraft skill of pattern makers. 
Essentially, patterns are made today 
as they were made in the days of 
Lincoln. 

The Pattern Makers’ League of 
North America is made up of approx- 
imately one hundred autonomous as- 
sociations and their branches located 
in industrial cities. 

These associations establish condi- 
tions of employment and serve as em- 
ployment bureaus for members. This 
employment service is rendering real 
help to industry in supplying pattern 
makers where and when needed in 
national defense work. 

Today 80 per cent of our craftsmen 
in the United States and Canada are 
members. The League has provided 
substantial financial benefits to assist 
all members in difficulty. Such bene- 
er sickness, death, loss of time 
due to work stoppage and full pay- 
ment for tools lost by fire, flood or 
theft : 

The laws of the Pattern Makers’ 
League keep the operation of the 
League constantly under membership 
All laws are adopted by 
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membership referendum. Laws can 
be initiated by the same method. Of- 
ficers can be recalled for cause at any 
time. Conventions are subject to a 
yearly referendum but by custom they 
are approved once in four years. All 
finances are a matter of public record. 
Full receipts and expenditures are re- 
ported in detail in the pages of our 
craft journal. 

Naturally our craftsmen desire to 
be in one organization and free to 
negotiate their own conditions of em- 
ployment without reference to other 
workers. 

For this reason they have failed to 
heed all seductive invitations to join 
with so-called bigger and more power- 


ful unions. The pattern maker knows 
that his strength is his knowledge and 
training. He erganized into a League 
in May, 1887, in the city of Philadel- 
phia. He brought his League into 
the American Federation of Labor in 
1894. He has met and defeated every 
effort to divide him made by the 
Knights of Labor, I.W.W., the One 
Big Union and currently the C.1.O. 

Because of its democratic operation 
and ability to protect its members, 
our craftsmen retain affiliation with 
their League even when employed in 
such remote spots as Chile, Panama 
and Honolulu. 

That fact is offered as our best 
recommendation. 
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ITTING DOWN and chatting with 

E. E. Milliman, you receive the 
impression immediately that here is a 
clean-cut, friendly man, a man of sound 
instincts, a man who is sincere and 
modest and reasonable. A little later 
you also conclude that he is a man 
who has believed passionately in the 
organization of wage-earners for many 
long years and who has been waging 
a quiet yet gloriously effective fight for 
the betterment of the conditions of rail- 
road maintenance of way men. 

E. E. Milliman—the first E is for 
Elmer—is the new president of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, one of a number of railroad 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Milliman 
took office a few months back. He was 
elected at the last convention of the 
union. On that occasion the veteran 
F. H. Fijozdal announced that he 
would not be a candidate for another 
term. 

And only the other day Mr. Milli- 
man again figured in the labor news 
when President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor desig- 
nated him as a member of the Labor 
Advisory Committee of the National 
Youth Administration. 

E. E. Milliman was born in Mount 
Morris, a little town in western New 
York, not far from Rochester. The 
town was laid out in a manner common 
to all communities of that size in that 
region. There was a wide main street 
which ran from one end of the town 
to the other, with country roads fan- 
ning out in all directions. The hustle 
and, clangor ef industrial activity were 
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The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes’ new president 


far away and the atmosphere was one 
of unmistakable conservatism. 

The elder Milliman was one of the 
numerous group of innkeepers who, in 
the pre-automobile days, lined the well- 
traveled western New York village 
streets and added to income from agri- 
culture by supplying meals and lodg- 
ing and an occasional glass of ale. 

With politics as a hobby, Milliman 
pere took a lively interest in the public 
questions of the day as they were dis- 
cussed and argued in the old-time 
lounging room by walnut buyers, stock- 
men, traveling salesmen and the nu- 
merous lawyers from Rochester, El- 


mira, Batavia and Buffalo who stopped 
over on the journey to Geneseo, tlie 
county seat of Livingstone County, to 
try causes in the courts located there. 

Simple and clear explanations o 
those hotly debated questions by the 
father were listened to attentively by 
the son, with the result that at a tender 
age the younger Milliman had acquired 
a knowledge of and interest in the eco- 
nomic unrest of the larger cities. 

But it is from his mother, who ' 
the embodiment of kindness, with 4 
keen and well-trained mind and a fine 
taste for good literature and a charm 
ing sense of humor, that E. E. Millr 
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man inherits his amiable disposition. 
From her, too, he derives the vigorous 
character that lies under his calm and 
friendiy exterior. 

During his grammar and high school 
days Elmer went in strongly for base- 
ball and music. He was pretty good 
at both pastimes. After high school 
he entered Mechanics Institute at 
Rochester. He was a student there 
for three years. 

Then it happened, as it has to mil- 
ions of others, that the money to keep 
im at school long enough to finish 

course was lacking. Not only that, 

it was necessary that the lad go to 
work to help support his mother and 
sisters. 

So he entered the service of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna and Western as a 
laborer. At that time only the five 
transportation brotherhoods had any 
semblance of organization on the Lack- 
awanna. Young Milliman immediately 
made up his mind to bring the benefits 
of unionism to workers like himself. 
He could see no reason why the hard- 
pressed “section hands” should not 
organize to improve their lot.. He 
started a vigorous campaign and in a 
short while lodges of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes 
blossomed at the Lackawanna’s prin- 
cipal points in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

Then there was a meeting at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., attended by delegates 
from the Lackawanna lodges. These 
men elected Mr. Milliman the first 
general chairman of the system organ- 
ization. It was in this post that he 
made his mark. His achievements in 
behalf of the workers he represented 
were outstanding. 

His ability and personality impressed 
the then international president of the 
brotherhood, who appointed him a 
member of the Washington Wage Scale 
and Agreement Committee to meet 
with the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministrator in an effort to effect a na- 
tional agreement applicable to all main- 
tenance of way employes on United 
States railroads. 

While Mr. Milliman was a member 
of this committee he took a most active 
part in a successful fight for an upward 
revision of wage rates, an eight-hour 
day and improved working conditions 
for way men. 

it was here that he established his 
position as an able negotiator and 
fighter for the cause, in recognition of 
which the Eastern General Chairmen’s 
Associition, composed of representa- 
tives of forty-nine eastern railroads, 
inanimously chose him as head man. 

na few years he was elevated to the 
Position of secretary of the Interna- 
ional General Chairmen’s Association. 
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In this latter capacity he served until 
elevated, in 1922, to the office of secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes. 

His administration was businesslike 
and economical and appreciated by the 
membership. He worked constantly 
for the protection and further advance- 
ment of the membership. He superin- 
tended the-death benefit department 
efficiently. 

Beginning the year of his election as 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Milliman at- 
tended the conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In 1932 the 
A. F. of L. sent him to Newcastle, 
England, as a fraternal delegate to the 

sritish Trades Union Congress. Since 
1935 he has been chairman, secretary 
or a member of the Committee on 
Education at each A. F. of L. conven- 
tion, and in 1938 he became a member 
of the Federation’s permanent Com- 
mittee on Education. 

E. E. Milliman is pleased with the 
growth of unionism in his craft, but 
he is far from being content to rest 
on his oars. 

“Organization is one subject that is 
always important in the labor move- 
ment,” he says, “but it is particularly 
vital now. In the Brotherhood of 


Maintenance of Way Employes we are 


determined to continue to organize the 
unorganized until our part of the rail- 
road industry is 100 per cent union. 

“Our organization was created be- 
cause of necessity, the same as any 
other labor organization. We feel that 
its continued existence is a greater 
necessity today than ever before.” 

Mr. Milliman is a firm believer in 
the non-partisan political philosophy of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

“Old Sam Gompers knew what he 
was doing,” Mr. Milliman avers, “when 
he advised us to reward our friends 
and punish our enemies, regardless of 
their party labels. This is -the estab- 
lished policy of our organization and 
we intend to continue it.” 

Just now the railroad unions are 
fighting to win two-week vacations 
with pay for their members. Right in 
the thick of that fight is E. E. Milliman. 

The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employes is fortunate indeed to 
have had handy such a splendid trade 
union leader as E. E. Milliman to take 
over the reins from the able Fljozdal. 
Like his predecessor, President Milli- 
man can probably have the high office 
just as long as he wants it. 

He has begun his term with the very 
best wishes of the entire labor move- 
ment of the United States. 


Navy Yards Seek Skilled Men 


More than 20,000 additional skilled 
employes will be needed at the eight 
shipbuilding Navy Yards by the end 
of 1942, declares the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. These eight yards now em- 
ploy 58,000 men in new shipbuilding, 
in addition to 46,000 men engaged in 
repair and maintenance, and it is esti- 
mated that an additional 35,000 men 
will be needed by the end of 1942 to 
keep the yards’ part of the defense 
shipbuilding program up to schedule. 
Another 42,000 additional workers will 
be needed at these yards for repair and 
maintenance work. 

Of the 20,000 additional skilled 
workers required for new shipbuilding, 
the following are the major needs by 
position : 

6,000 more 

1,400 more 

1,300 more 

1,200 more sheetmetal workers 

1,600 more electricians 

350 more coppersmiths 
200 more loftsmen 
200 more toolmakers 
40 more instrument makers 


machinists 
electric welders 
shipfitters 


These needs for skilled workers are 
based on the estimated work load for 
the shipbuilding program at the eight 
Navy Yards at Bremerton, Wash.; 


Mare Island, Calif.; Boston, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Charleston, S. C., and Norfolk, Va. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, these eight yards had under 
contract or on order, as of December 
31, one hundred warships, including 
battleships, destroyers, submarines and 
other vessels. Additional skilled work- 
ers will be needed and are needed im- 
mediately at the Navy Yard at Wash- 
ington, D. C., other ordnance facilities, 
and at Naval Air Stations throughout 
the United States. 

The top age limit for these positions 
in the Navy Department is 62. In 
some cases men over 62 may be em- 
ployed, notably when a former employe 
of the Navy Department, retired and 
over age, desires to be called back to 
service and is physically qualified. 

The United States Civil Service 
Commission is endeavoring to bring to 
the attention of all qualified persons 
these opportunities for employment in 
the Navy Yards. These and thou- 
sands of others are under the federal 
civil service. Persons interested in 
obtaining any of these positions should 
communicate with the recorder of the 
labor board at the yard where they 
desire to be employed. 

No written examination is required. 
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The LOWDOWN on the Communists 


By KARL BAARSLAG 


General Chairman, Marine Division, 
Commercial Telegraphers Union 


HE TREACHEROUS, slimy 

‘character of Communism and Com- 
munist operatives has been known to 
the American labor movement for a 
long time. 

Some years back the Kremlin de- 
cided that it was going to capture the 
trade unions of the United States, 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. What happened is history. 

The cunning, vicious methods which 
the Communists used in their campaign 
to seize A. F. of L. organizations failed 
utterly to turn the trick. Alert, intelli- 
gent and wholeheartedly devoted to the 
tenets of democracy, the patriotic 
American wage-earners in the A. F. 
of L. organizations repulsed the ver- 
minous agents of Joseph Stalin, the 
blood-stained, ruthless boss of the Com- 
intern. 

The experiences of the American 
labor movement with the Communists 
have given workers in this country a 
fairly good line on the immorality of 
Communism. But now there has ap- 
peared a book which dissects and lays 
bare this sordid underworld of the Reds 
as this job has never been done before. 

The book is “Out of the Night” and 
the author calls himself Jan Valtin. 
It tells a story to make the reader’s 
blood run cold. 

Seldom is it given to anyone to live 
as excitingly and as dangerously as 
this German sailor who sold his body 
and soul to the Third International be- 
cause he thought he was working for 
a better and happier world, only to 
have his life crushed and broken. 

Valtin was no cocktail party convert 
to the cause of Bolshevism. His father 
was one of the famous Red mutineers 
who ripped down the Kaiser’s flag on 
the Imperial High Seas Fleet in the 
dramatic days preceding the collapse of 
the German Empire. As a mere boy 
he was a bicycle courier for the Spar- 
takus Jugend during the bloody up- 
risings and street. fighting which fol- 
lowed the armistice. 

Later he fled to sea. He became an 
international courier (we still have a 
lot of them in the American merchant 
marine), smuggling Communist propa- 
ganda to our West Coast, Hawaii, the 
Panama Canal Zone and other places. 
He finally graduated into a full-fledged 
party functionary and organizer in 
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maritime circles, an important spider 
in the far-flung net of Comintern in- 
trigue and conspiracy. 

An OGPU agent in Los Angeles or- 
dered him to “liquidate” a man he had 
never seen before and of whose guilt, 
if any, he knew absolutely nothing. He 
deliberately bungled the job but was 
caught and spent three years in San 
Quentin. 

Familiar old names flash across Val- 
tin’s pages—Albert Walter, Hamburg 
master-mind of Stalin’s worldwide net- 
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DICTATOR JOSEPH STALIN 
One of his agents ‘tells all’ 


work of Red maritime unions; James 
Ford, Negro ex-postal clerk from Chi- 
cago and perennial Vice-Presidential 
candidate on the Communist ticket; 
George Mink, Philadelphia taxi driver 
who became a particularly sinister 
OGPU agent and international hatchet- 
man in Spain, Denmark, Germany and 
other countries; Thomas Ray, chief 
wrecker of the International Seamen’s 
Union and now chief commissar of the 
C. I. O.’s National Maritime Union. 

Wrecking unions is no recent Amer- 
ican accomplishment of the Comintern ; 
Valtin shows us how he wrecked the 
powerful Swedish Seamen’s Union by 
the use of the very same tactics we have 
all become familiar with in this country. 

Valtin confirms from his own activi- 
ties and observation inside the higher 
circles of the German Communist party 
the liberal and Social-Democratic 
charge that Hitler would never have 


risen to power but for the murderous 
alliance of the Nazis and Communists 
to strangle democracy in Germany. 

The destruction of the free tra:le 
unions, the most advanced and power- 
ful the world had ever seen, became 
the chief objective of Comintern plot- 
ting. 

It was the dictum of Stalin that 
Hitler’s Brownshirt movement was of 
no importance and would easily and 
quickly be brushed aside once all <le- 
mocracy was crushed. Instead, Hitler 
emerged victorious to set up the most 
crushing and monstrous regime ever 
to curse the world. 

The full horrible moral bankruptcy 
of Communism and colossal betrayal 
of millions of poor working people, 
thanks to Stalin’s “correct party line,” 
stands glaringly exposed in “Out of 
the Night.” 

Unlike most confessing and contrite 
Communists who have belatedly seen 
the error of their ways and who tone 
down or gloss over their own roles in 
full many a dirty deal, Valtin does not 
spare himself or attempt to hide the 
sinister and unscrupulous activities he 
carried on for the greater glory of the 
Comintern. 

His exposé of the now well-known 
“united front from below” tactic is a 
masterpiece and should be carefully 
studied. 

“Stalin’s power on the seven seas 
had developed by 1932 into a vast maze 
of imposing facades and underground 
passages,” Valtin writes. “This far- 
flung dominion waged propaganda 
campaigns, maintained numerous 
smuggling rings, ran schools for ag- 
tators and wreckers, initiated mas 
strikes, organized mass sabotage, insti- 
gated naval mutinies, engaged in vari- 
ous forms of espionage, carried out 
assassinations, employed crews of ex- 
pert kidnapers and operated prison 
ships disguised as merchantmen. 

“Control of the marine industries oi 
all capitalist countries was always re- 
garded in Moscow as of foremost 
strategic importance. To be abie t 
paralyze at will international ocean 
and river traffic was deemed vital to 
the defense of the Soviet Union.” 

I was howled down by the Con- 
munist “fraction” in control of the 
American Radio Telegraphists -\ss0- 
ciation when I charged in 1934 that the 
Marine Workers Industrial Union 0! 
Roy Hudson was a simon-pure Cott 
munist fake. Valtin admits that he 
forwarded Moscow’s subsidies from 
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Hamburg to New York from 1930 
to 1933. 

Valtin names both George Mink and 
‘Horseface’” Hudson as recipients of 
these Soviet funds “for the Marine 
li orkers’ Voice, for the maintenance 
of international clubs, for wages of 
organizers, for the support of a special 
Communist group in the Panama Canal 
Zone, and for Communist activities in 
the U. S. Navy and Coast Guard.” 

Valtin relates the whole ghastly story 
o! Hitler’s bloody rise to power. I 
lived in Germany for several months 
in 1931, 1932 and 1933 and I can vouch 
for the factual accuracy of Valtin’s 
account. 

The complete collapse of the Ger- 
man Communist party, the largest and 
most powerful the world ever saw, 
as puzzled many Americans. I saw 
‘ommunists march in the streets. of 
‘iel by the hour, twenty to twenty-five 
thousand by my estimate. This in a 
small city of 250,000! 

In fact, most German cities of a 
quarter of a million or less population 
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could boast of more Communists than 
we had in the entire United States. 
Yet in February, 1933, when the 
Brownshirts seized power, this great 
“mass party” with five million voters, 


with hundreds of thousands of Red 
Defense Guards, with spies every- 
where, with great sections of Ham- 
burg, Berlin and other key cities under 
their control, collapsed with all the 
suddenness and completeness of a burst 
toy balloon. This mystery puzzled me 
for some time. 

In 1938 I revisited Kiel and made 
some discreet inquiries as to what had 
happened to some of my old Commu- 
nist acquaintances whose homes had 
been decorated with pictures of Stalin 
and other sacred ikons and who gave 
the clenched fist salute at every oppor- 
tunity. 

There were thousands of red flags 
hanging outdoors in the streets of 
Kiel and Hamburg in 1931-33 and 
nightly street fights and murderous 
brawls attracted little attention. I nat- 
urally expected to learn that most of 





my revolutionary friends were either 
dead or in concentration camps. 

You can imagine my surprise when 
I learned they were all safely ensconced 
in good Nazi billets or in trusted gov- 
ernment jobs! 

From non-party sources I learned 
that all these “revolutionary vanguard 
fighters for Soviet Germany” had been 
secret Nazis all along and clever 
enough to “carry cards in both unions,” 
so they would have nothing to worry 
about regardless of which totalitarian 
group came out on top! 

This explained the mystery. Half of 
the German Communists were secret 
Nazis and the rest deluded, misled 
sheep who quickly flopped over to the 
other side when it was clear who would 
come out on top. The leaders fled 
to safety and easy livings‘in Russia, 
France and elsewhere. 

“Out of the Night” should be com- 
pulsory reading for every labor man in 
the United States, for every liberal and 
for every public figure. 

It is a most enlightening book. 


Insurance Agents Are Organizing Rapidly 


O THE MORE than four million 

workers already organized by the 
American Federation of Labor a new 
group is rapidly being added—the in- 
dustrial and ordinary insurance agents. 
Carrying on the vigorous organiza- 
tional work in this field is the National 
Council of Industrial and Ordinary 
Insurance Agents, with headquarters 
in Washington. 

Headed by George Russ, president ; 
Ralph Boyer, secretary-treasurer, and 
Frank Weikel, general director, the 
union has negotiated contracts with 
eleven companies since its formation. 

The organization of insurance agents 
represents a comparatively new chap- 
ter in the history of the American 
trade union movement. Having no 
previous union background, these 
workers must be educated to the bene- 
fits of unionism before they can be 
effectively organized. To accomplish 
this educational task and to handle 
general organizational activity, the 
council was formed in Washington in 
May, 1938. 

At that time delegates from insur- 
ance locals in Boston, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond and Fayetteville, N. 
C., held a two-day conference and set 
up the insurance agents’ organization 
to act as a general clearing house to 
coordinate work being done throughout 
the country. 

In the short time since the formation 
of the national council, locals have 
been organized as far north as Detroit, 
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as far south as Tampa, Fla., and as far 
west as Chicago. 

In the beginning many agents were 
skeptical that benefits could be ob- 
tained for them comparable to those 
enjoyed by wage-earners in other 
crafts. Today these doubts have been 
laid to rest. In all contracts the work- 


ers have been benefited by increased 
rates of pay, improved working condi- 
tions, greater job security and the cor- 





FRANK WEIKEL 
Directing insurance campaign 


rection of familiar abuses. The agents 
have learned through experience that 
they can secure and retain these im- 
proved conditions only by active mem- 
bership in a trade union. 

When organization of insurance 
agents was first started, the insurance 
companies contended that the National 
Labor Relations Act did not cover 
these workers. But in August of last 
year the NLRB assumed jurisdiction 
and received petitions for elections. 

Since that time the A. F. of L. or- 
ganization has won elections conducted 
by the board in various branches of 
the following companies: John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Baltimore Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Home Friendly Life Insur- 
ance Company of Maryland, Star Life 
Insurance Company, Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Washington, 
D. C., Sun Life Insurance Company, 
Home Beneficial Association of Rich- 
mond, Virginia Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company, Continental Life 
Insurance Company and People’s Life 
Insurance Company of Washington. 

Messrs. Russ, Boyer and Weikel 
are currently stressing organization 
among workers employed by the 
smaller companies, but at the same 
time agents on the staffs of the major 
insurance firms are not being neglected. 
Contract negotiations are now under 
way with eight companies. 
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Organized Labor ADVANCES 


> Federal unions chartered in recent 
weeks: Local 22561, Fabricated Metal 
Specialty Workers, Chicago; 22562, 
Federal Labor Union, Philadelphia ; 
22563, Wholesale, Retail and Miscel- 
laneous Office Employes, Seattle; 
22564, Industrial and Ordinary Insur- 
ance Agents, Dover, Del.; 22565, 
United Phosphate Workers, Coronet, 
Fla.; 22566, Federal Labor Union, 
Collingwood, Ontario, Canada ; 22567, 
Federal Labor Union, Kendallville, 
Ind.; 22568, Rubber Workers, Bu- 
cyrus, Ohio; 22569, Flour Mill Work- 
ers, Grand Forks, N. D.; 22570, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, Massillon, Ohio; 
22571, Federal Labor Union, Cleve- 
land; 22572, Federal Labor Union, 
Kokomo, Ind.; 22573, Beet Sugar Re- 
finery Employes, Eaton, Colo. ; 22574, 
Chemical Workers, Everett, Mass.; 
22575, Wholesale Hardware, House- 
wares and Specialty Salesmen, New 
York City; 22576, Citrus Workers, 
Fort Pierce, Fla.; 22577, Federal 
Labor Union, Fredonia, N. Y.; 22578, 
Federal Labor Union, Buffalo; 22579, 
Public Safety Service Employes, Pick- 
wick Dam, Tenn.; 22580, Public 
Safety Service Employes, Watts Bar 
Dam, Tenn.; 22581, Public Safety 
Service Employes, Norris, Tenn.; 
22582, Communication Employes, New 
York City. 


> More than $123,000 has been col- 
lected and returned to workers paid 
less than the minimum wage in the six 
industries under minimum wage orders 
in New York State in 1940. The 
Minimum Wage Law, passed in 1937, 
now affects 150,000 women and minors 
in the laundry, beauty, confectionery 
cleaning and dyeing, restaurant and 
hotel industries. 


> Locals 30 and 30-A, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, have 
been designated sole collective bargain- 
ing agents of the operating engineers 
at the Tarrytown, N. Y., plant of 
Chevrolet Division, General Motors 
Corporation. 


> Hourly wage increases and vacations 
with pay are included in the contract 
recently signed by Local 120, Inter- 
national Union of Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers, with the Wabash 
Portland Cement Company of Osborn, 
Ohio. 
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> The International Ladies’ Handbag, 
Pocketbook and Novelty Workers 
Union reports the signing of agree- 
ments with the Murray H. Resnick 
3ag Company, Union City, N. J.; the 
Fiss Corporation, Jersey City, N. J., 
and Wilbur and Son, San Francisco. 
Each agreement includes provisions 
for wage increases. 


>The industry committee created 
under the Wage and Hour Law to de- 
termine a minimum wage for the drug, 
medicines and toilet preparations in- 
dustry has decided upon a uniform 40- 
cent minimum. 
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NATASHA ARIKA 
Detroit’s ‘Queen of Waitresses’ 


> Local 70, Laundry Workers Inter- 
national Union, recently signed the 
Springfield, Ohio, Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Company to a contract pro- 
viding for an increase in wages, eight- 
hour day and seniority provisions. 


> Federal Labor Union 21578 has been 
designated sole collective bargaining 
agent of the production and mainte- 
nance employes of the Monticello 
Manufacturing Corporation, Elwood, 
Ind. 


> Local 115, International Association 
of Sheet Metal Workers, has been 





designated sole collective bargaining 
agency of employes of Interstate Metal 
Products Company at Chicago. Tie 
A. F. of L. union won over its C. I. «), 
rival by a vote of three to one. 


>Federal Labor Union 19587 has 
signed an agreement with the Ray-()- 
Vac Company, Madison, Wis., provid- 
ing for an increase in wages, vacations 
with pay according to seniority, and 
renewal of the existing all-union-shop 
clause. 


b The United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners has signed an agree- 
ment with the Standard Furniture 
Company, Herkimer, N. Y., calling for 
recognition of the union, a minimum 
hourly wage’ of 40 cents, departmental 
seniority, eight-hour day, five-day 
week and time and one-half for over- 
time. 


> A boost in wages and vacations with 
pay have been won by the International 
Association of Machinists and the In- 
ternational Union of Metal Polishers 
for their members employed at the 
United Aircraft Products, Dayton, 
Ohio, division. 


> An agreement increasing wages has 
been signed by Local 22517, Leather 
Workers, with the Hess and Hopkins 
Company, Rockford, III. 


>The highlight of the recent ball in 
Detroit of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes International Alliance was 
the selection of a new “Queen of 
Waitresses.” From among fifty girls 
who wait on tables for a living the 
judges chose Natasha Arika, 22. Her 
sister won the title three years ago. 
The prize was $50. 


> Wage increases up to 16 cents an 
hour have been gained for the mem- 
bers of Local 235, Packinghouse 
Workers, as the result of a contract 
with the Spokane, Wash., plant of the 
Carstens Packing Company. 


> Local 22539, Abrasive Workers, has 
signed an agreement with the Harrison 
Abrasive Company, Manchester, N. H., 
terms of which include a closed shop 
clause, an increase in-wages ranging 
from 11 to 15 cents per hour, seniorit) 
provisions and time and one-half for 
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> Local 20651, General Storage and 
Warehouse Employes, recently signed 
a closed shop agreement with the Lack- 
awanna Warehouse Company of Jer- 
sey City. The contract provides for 
six holidays with pay and an increase 
in wages ranging up to 10 cents an 
hour. Members of the union have won 
wage increases up to 30 cents an hour 
since 1937. The minimum rate of pay 
for laborers is now 75 cents an hour. 


\n agreement including an eight- 
r day, five-day week, time and one- 
for overtime and a seniority clause 

been signed by Federal Labor 
m 22510 with the Diamond Ex- 
ion Bolt Company of Garwood, 


n agreement providing for a union 

has been signed by the Amalga- 

ated Association of Street and Elec- 

ic Railway Employes with four 

hound bus lines. The contract is 

active to December 1 and applies 

to the employes of Central Greyhound 

of New York, Central Greyhound, 

Inc.. New England, and the Illinois 
Greyhound lines. 


>An increase of $1 per day has been 
gained by Local 108 of the Interna- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal 
Workers, Los Angeles. The pact pro- 
viding the wage boost covers approxi- 
mately forty Southern California shops 
engaged in general, architectural and 
ventilating sheet metal work. 


> Federal Labor Union 19147 recently 
negotiated a contract with the National 
Oats Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
providing for an eight-hour day and 
forty-hour week, time and one-half 
for overtime, seniority clauses and 
designation of the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency. 


> Hourly wage increases ranging up to 
25 cents have been won by members 
of Local 669, United Automobile 
Workers, A. F. of L., as the result of 
acontract with the Douglas and Lam- 
ason Company at Detroit. The agree- 
ment also provides a closed shop. 


>An increase in wages has been won 
by the United Textile Workers unden 
a contract with the Weymouth Wool 
Scouring Company of East Weymouth, 


Mass. 


)An increase in wages was gained by 
members of Local 431, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, under a 
new contract with the Fresno, Calif., 
warehouse of McKesson, Langley and 
Michaels, 
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> The A. F. of L. Rubber Workers at 
Memphis, Tenn., recently won a de- 
cisive victory in an election among 
workers of the Firestone Rubber Com- 
pany’s tire manufacturing plant to 
choose representatives for collective 
bargaining. The A. F. of L. polled 
1,008 votes against 803 for the C. I. O. 
unit. 


> Arthur S. Jandrey, Tennessee Valley 
Authority personnel director, and 
Samuel E. Roper, president of the 
Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor 











GLADYS O’CONNELL 
Organizing domestic employes 


Council, A. F. of L., announce. that the 
new 1941 wage schedules for TVA 
workers result in an increase in the 
total annual payroll to the amount of 
about $1,000,000. Approximately 10,- 
000 workers are affected by the new 
schedules, which went into operation 
January 1. 


> Insurance agents employed by the 
Colonial Life Insurance Company in 
New York recently chose by a sub- 
stantial majority to have the American 
Federation of Labor rather than the 
C. I. O. represent them in collective 
bargaining. The election was con- 
ducted by the New York State Labor 
Relations Board. 


> Local 69, United Leather Workers 
International Union, has been desig- 
nated sole collective bargaining agent 
at the Standard and Sterling Division 
of the Allied Kid Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. The A. F. of L. local won 
handily in an election test with a 
C. I, O. union, 


> The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers reports the signing 
of a contract with the Alabama Power 
Company, a unit of the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation, formerly 
headed by Wendell Willkie. This con- 
tract, the first union agreement to be 
signed by the company, covers workers 
in eleven generating plants and pro- 
vides two-week vacations and machin- 
ery for adjusting grievances. 


> Local 276, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has signed an agreement 
with the Anthony Macaroni and 
Cracker Company of Los Angeles. 
Provisions of the contract include an 
increase in wages, one week’s vacation 
with pay, and time and one-half for 
overtime. 


> An increase in wages, vacation with 
pay, seniority rights and arbitration 
clauses were gained by members of 
Local 20417, Glue Workers, as the 
result of an agreement with the United 
States Glue Company of Carrollville, 
Wis. 


>A valiant attempt is being made to 
better the conditions of domestic work- 
ers in New York City through the 
medium of union organization. Work- 
ing toward this goal is the Domestic 
Workers Union, Local 149, affiliated 
with the Building Service Employes 
International Union. Gladys O’Con- 
nell, hard-working president of the 
union, reports a membership of ap- 
proximately 400. She says the ex- 
ploitation of domestic workers is ap- 
palling, with hours fearfully long, pay 
ridiculously low and working condi- 
tions usually abominable. 


> Local 640, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, is the sole 
collective bargaining agent of the pro- 
duction employes of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company plant at Jersey City as 
the result of a recent poll. 


>A recent agreement signed by Fed- 
eral Labor Union 22530 and the Con- 
solidated Razor Blade Company of 
Jersey City calls for a closed shop and 
an increase in wages. 


>A closed shop agreement has been 
signed by Local 304, Dairy and Cream- 
ery Employes, with the San Joaquin 
Farms, Inc.., of Oakland, Calif. 


> Members of Local 20653, Flour, Feed 
and Elevator Workers, have received 
an increase in wages as the result of 
recent negotiations with H. C. Knoke 
and Company, Chicago. 
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on the part of workers employed in 
industry and without compulsion of 
any kind. 

Organized labor has indicated its 
willingness to conciliate, mediate and 
voluntarily arbi- 
trate its labor dif- 
ferences. If the 
same disposition is 
shown by employ- 
ers, the nation is 
assured of the 
practical elimina- 
tion of labor strife. 

In the last war 
a board with equal 
representation on 
the part of labor 
and industry was 
created by Presi- 
dential proclama- 
tion and not 
through Congres- 
sional enactment. 
That board and its 
procedure were 
devised to protect 
the rights of free 
enterprise and of 
free labor. It 
brought about 
conferences on the 
part of the employers and workers and 
their representatives. Through pro- 
cedure, the basis of which was wholly 
voluntary, the parties met and adjusted 
their differences. The history of the 
last war proves the effectiveness of this 


No-Strike Bills Assailed 


(Continued from Page 8) 


method. Industrial unrest was practi- 
cally abolished and both the employer 
and labor cooperated with the govern- 
ment in its production and war pro- 
gram. There is no reason for adopting 





Vice-Presidents Knight (left) and Browne caught 
in light moment at Executive Council meeting 


any different method with respect to 
the present defense program. 

In such a program the government 
will have the wholehearted support of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated organizations. 


Britain Fights for Humanity 


(Continued from Page 4) 


tomorrow if only the opportunity pre- store balance with the productive 


sented itself. 

We in this tight little island have 
a working population of 17,000,000. 
We have to face the output of his 
formidable labor force and simul- 
taneously bring goods and raw mate- 
rials from overseas. 

And bravely the mercantile marine 
of our own and allied nations are 
doing it. 

You have only to look at these fig- 
ures to understand what encourage- 
ment it gives us when we read the 
declarations of the great labor move- 
ment of America and realize that they 
see the problem in all its nakedness as 
we do and give expression to their 
great determination to supplement our 
production with America’s and to re- 
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capacity now against us, 

The courage of our forces is indeed 
superior to that of the Germans. It is 
the limitation of our productive capac- 
ity which gives them momentary su- 
periority. 

Therefore, when we now learn that 
the mighty American productive 
capacity, together with the will of the 
American labor movement, is going 
to throw its full weight into providing 
the equipment necessary to win this 
battle for freedom, it stimulates us, 
heartens our men in the forces and 
makes us all feel that we are fighting 
for a greater thing than our own coun- 
try—that we are spending our energy 
to win a great victory for freedom 
of the soul. 





Next Frontier 
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in our nation because the people recog- 
nized the inability of the individual to 
finance family security against un- 
employment, old age or death—evey 
though a long and aggressive sa‘es- 
manship had exploited commercial in- 
surance programs to a degree which 
has created a real monopoly of invest- 
ment money in the hands of “insurance 
interests.” 

After a costly experience of many 
years with insurance companies in the 
field of “group insurance” and in the 
field of industrial injuries the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor believes gov- 
ernment insurance for basic minimum 
needs of the individual is not merely 
necessary for the individual wage- 
earner today, but is equally necessary 
for the community. 

Good health insurance is an excellent 
demonstration of rugged individualism 
at its best—because it enables the indi- 
vidual to take the necessary precau- 
tions to assure good health and to avoid 
the humiliation of charity. 

If the American community is to 
preserve itself, working people must 
acquire a self-respecting integrity of 
livelihood. It is not the American way 
to assume that we must always havea 
multitude of “worthy poor” whom the 
community must constantly be as 
sisting. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will continue to work for the enact 
ment of health and disability insurance 
and for proper facilities for medical 
and hospital care, not merely in rural 
areas but in the crowded cities an@ 
towns of our nation where the bulk of 
our population now live. 

Old age insurance, unemployment 
compensation, help for the needy aged, 
for the blind and for dependent chil 
dren all represent triumphs by the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
working people of America. 

Workers are proud of these victories 
and determined to maintain these bene: 
fits because they are the nation’s great- 
est asset in the defense of our shores 
our homes and out institutions. 

The American Federation of Labot 
speaks for the multitude of wage-eari- 
ers and their families in our nation 
It asks that the humanity of civilization 
be expressed by adequate and sell: 
respecting social insurance systems aml 
community facilities in which the doc 
tor and patient will both be benefited 
by the facilities of our great comm 
nity, operating efficiently through ou" 
system of democratic government. 
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Papin tag MALLUM sat disconso- 
lately by the window. 

“Gee, everyone is outdoors but me 
and I have to sit here for two more 
days before I can go out again,” he 
thought. 

But his face brightened when he saw 
his friend, Chet Layton, come up the 
steps. 

“Come in, come in!’ he cried. “Say, 
but it’s good to see you! What’s new 
at school? How are all the kids? 
Take your wraps off and sit down.” 

“Don’t weary yourself,” said Chet. 
“T came to stay a while. There’s noth- 
ing much going on.” Chet stretched 
out in front of the dying fire. “When 
do you get out?” he asked. 

“Day after tomorrow. Maybe to- 
morrow if the weather is nice.” Gor- 
don smiled slowly. “This getting well 
process surely takes longer than get- 
ting sick, but now that I am well, pal, 
you'll never know how wonderful it 
seems tome. Just think, I can go back 
to school next week.” 

“Yeah, it must be tough being sick. 
I never have been that I remember. 
You'll be in time for the March exams 
and the Easter holidays. Do you sup- 
pose they’ll put you back a half year?” 

“No, I can go on with my class,” 
Gordon replied. “That is, I may if I 
keep my work up.” 

There was a pause in the conversa- 
tion. Chet half-turned on his back to 
ask, “Gordon, do you suppose you'll 
B get to the Junior Union meeting the 
end of the week ?” 

“T don’t know. It depends on how 
I get along after I get out and around. 
Maybe not this week, but the next one 
sure.” 

“Some of the girls want to run a 
beauty contest. Ever hear of such non- 
sense for a Junior Union?” 

“Good night!” was Gordon’s re- 
sponse. “Who thought that one up?” 

“Some of the girls. The boys think 
it's a crazy idea, but all the girls seem 
to be for it, and we happen to have a 
few more girl members than boys, so I 
suppose we'll have to have one.” 

Gordon remained silent for a mo- 
ment, then spoke up. “You know, 




































































JUNIOR UNION PAGE 





Chet, it sounds dumb at first, but 
maybe the girls have something there.” 
“Yeah? What?” grunted Chet. 
“For one thing, we do have some 
nice-looking girls, and for another, we 
might get some good publicity out of it. 
I know lots of publicity stunts are built 


around contests. For instance, one 
reason she’s so beautiful is she wears 
union-made clothes or uses union-made 
cosmetics. You get the idea, don’t 
you?” 

“Kind of,” was Chet’s response. “I 
wonder if we could get enough interest 
worked up that some of the stores 
would contribute union-made articles 
as prizes.” 

“That’s the spirit. Let’s help the 
girls and perhaps we can make some- 
thing out of the beauty contest. Who’s 
running it or who’s back of it?” asked 
Gordon. 

“Lucille MacManus and Pidge Glea- 
son,” said Chet. 

“And Chet Layton and Gordon Mal- 
lum,” said Gordon. “Let’s really see 
what the possibilities are.” 

Gordon’s enthusiasm stirred Chet 
into an upright position. 

“Gosh, I came over here to mourn 
our Junior Union for getting simple 
ideas, not to have you encourage a 
bunch of lame brains,” he said. “You 
make me sick, but you do sound con- 
vincing !” 

“Listen, you call up the girls and 
let’s get Mickey Appell and Terry to 
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The Fairest of the Fair 


come over,” said Gordon. “And I sup- 
pose we ought to ask Miss Leonard, 
too.” 

And so it was that after several con- 
ferences Lucille and Pidge were ready 
to make the announcement of the 
beauty contest to the Junior Union. 
Pidge was to act as temporary chair- 
man until things were in order and 
ready to start. 

Through the good work of Chet and 
Gordon and a few of their close friends 
the girls received hearty cooperation 
from the boys, and soon the whole 
town of Fairview was interested in the 
beauty contest sponsored by the Junior 
Union and the stores that were con- 
tributing to its success. 

The newspaper published pictures 
every few days of the contestants, and 
during the last week each daily edition 
contained the smiling face of some 
popular and pretty young girl. In fact, 

it developed into one of the biggest 
advertising schemes the stores had, for 
they had an excellent opportunity to 
display new spring clothes and acces- 
sories, and all kinds of frills and trim- 
mings for milady. 

Since the rules of the contest set 
forth that only union-made articles or 
services were to be advertised by the 
contestants, a new and exciting interest 
was created. 

“Chet, I think we’ve turned this into 
a good thing,” Gordon said one eve- 
ning as they scanned through the 
evening paper. 

“Yep, believe you’re right!” was 
Chet’s answer. “Who do you think’il 
win it?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” admitted 
Gordon, grinning. “Who do you?” 

“Well, I personally think Patsy 
Michaels is the prettiest girl in town, 
but I could be wrong,” Chet replied. 

“Marge Baxter’s not so bad. She 
has real pretty hair, and a nice smile.” 

“Yeah, and Pidge isn’t hard to look 
at. Gosh, I don’t know. I’m glad I 
don’t have to decide,” finished Chet. 

“It’s up to the townsfolk,” said Gor- 
don. “And one thing is sure, the girl 
who wins will be a Junior Union girl, 
and a mighty pretty one at that.” 
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No-Strike Bills Assailed 


(Continued from Page 8) 


on the part of workers employed in 
industry and without compulsion of 
any kind. 

Organized labor has indicated its 
willingness to conciliate, mediate and 
voluntarily arbi- 
trate its labor dif- 
ferences. If the 
same disposition is 
shown by employ- 
ers, the nation is 
assured of the 
practical elimina- 
tion of labor strife. 

In the last war 
a board with equal 
representation on 
the part of labor 
and industry was 
created by Presi- 
dential proclama- 
tion and not 
through Congres- 
sional enactment. 
That board and its 
procedure were 
devised to protect 
the rights of free 
enterprise and of 
free labor. It 
brought about 
conferences on the 
part of the employers and workers and 
their representatives. Through pro- 
cedure, the basis of which was wholly 
voluntary, the parties met and adjusted 
their differences. The history of the 
last war proves the effectiveness of this 


method. Industrial unrest was practi- 
cally abolished and both the employer 
and labor cooperated with the govern- 
ment in its production and war pro- 
gram. There is no reason for adopting 





Vice-Presidents Knight (left) and Browne caught 
in light moment at Executive Council meeting 


any different method with respect to 
the present defense program. 

In such a program the government 
will have the wholehearted support of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated organizations. 


Britain Fights for Humanity 


(Continued from Page 4) 


tomorrow if only the opportunity pre- store balance with the productive 


sented itself. 

We in this tight little island have 
a working population of 17,000,000. 
We have to face the output of his 
formidable labor force and simul- 
taneously bring goods and raw mate- 
rials from overseas. 

And bravely the mercantile marine 
of our own and allied nations are 
doing it. 

You have only to look at these fig- 
ures to understand what encourage- 
ment it gives us when we read the 
declarations of the great labor move- 
ment of America and realize that they 
see the problem in all its nakedness as 
we do and give expression to their 
great determination to supplement our 
production with America’s and to re- 
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capacity now against us. 

The courage of our forces is indeed 
superior to that of the Germans. It is 
the limitation of our productive capac- 
ity which gives them momentary su- 
periority. 

Therefore, when we now learn that 
the mighty American productive 
capacity, together with the will of the 
American labor movement, is going 
to throw its full weight into providing 
the equipment necessary to win this 
battle for freedom, it stimulates us, 
heartens our men in the forces and 
makes us all feel that we are fighting 
for a greater thing than our own coun- 
try—that we are spending our energy 
to win a great victory for freedom 
of the soul. 
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in our nation because the people recog. 
nized the inability of the individual to 
finance family security against un. 
employment, old age or death—even 
though a long and aggressive sales. 
manship had exploited commercial in- 
surance programs to a degree which 
has created a real monopoly of invest. 
ment money in the hands of “insurance 
interests.” 

After a costly experience of many 
years with insurance companies in the 
field of “group insurance” and in the 
field of industrial injuries the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor believes goy- 
ernment insurance for basic minimum 
needs of the individual is not merely 
necessary for the individual wage 
earner today, but is equally necessary 
for the community. 

Good health insurance is an excellent 
demonstration of rugged individualism © 
at its best—because it enables the indi- 
vidual to take the necessary precau- 
tions to assure good health and to avoid 
the humiliation of charity. 

If the American community is to 
preserve itself, working people must 
acquire a self-respecting integrity of 
livelihood. It is not the American way 
to assume that we must always havea 
multitude of “worthy poor” whom the 
community must constantly be as 
sisting. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will continue to work for the enact- 
ment of health and disability insurance 
and for proper facilities for medical 
and hospital care, not merely in rural 
areas but in the crowded cities and 
towns of our nation where the bulk of 
our population now live. 

Old age insurance, unemployment 
compensation, help for the needy aged, 
for the blind and for dependent chil- 
dren all represent triumphs by the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
working people of America. 

Workers are proud of these victories 
and determined to maintain these bene- 
fits because they are the nation’s great- 
est asset in the defense of our shores, 
our homes and our institutions. 

The American Federation of Labor 
speaks for the multitude of wage-earn- 
ers and their families in our nation. 
It asks that the humanity of civilization 
be expressed by adequate and self- 
respecting social insurance systems and 
community facilities in which the doc- 
tor and patient will both be benefited 
by the facilities of our great commu- 
nity, operating efficiently through our 
system of democratic government. 
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